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Colonization of the free blacks. A very friendly | 
and polite writer, who “has agreed with me most 
cordially in sentiment upon every general subject 
that Lhave touched with my pen, since he has been 
2 reader of the Register,” except my remarks on 
the “colonization-scheme,” has addressed a long 
and ingenious letter to me through the Delaware 
Watchman, in support of that plan.. Thavenot yet 
had leisure to read this letter with the respectful 
attention that is due to it. The subject is one of 
the greatest interes!; and the writer may rest as- 
sured, though a difference of opinion may exist be- 
tween us as to the means, that there is none in our 
object: and if by this essay, or any thing else that] | 
see or hear, I shall be convicted of error, and stand 
convinced that the colonization plan is competent 
to relieve us of the pressure of an evil every day 
becoming more and more extensive, I will not only 
freely acknowledge it, hut sincerely thank its au-! 
thor as a benefactor of the human race. | 











National Education. 
RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED TO THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON AND JAMES MADISON, PAST PRESIDENTS 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It is not a common occasion, venerable fa- 
thers of the republic, that could induce me to 
prefix yournames to a public address. In my es- 
timation, there is somethingin it thatmay make 











racter or talents are entirely his own—they 
are the property of the circle within which he 
moves: and cvery one may be respectively cal- 
led upon to exert them for the common benefit 
of his sphere. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I am about 
to invite you to lend to the people of the United 
States, (to whom it belongs) the weight of 
your talents and character to influence the 
education of their children—to teach them, not 
only the reverence due to their Creator in the 
days of their youth, and the necessity of a due 
observance of the moral law, but to impress 
upen their tender minds an unextinguishable 
love of country and a profound respect for its 
republican institutions; so that, as they come 
to maturity, they may proudly feel that they 
are MEN;—and acknowledge no superior but 


Gop and the law. 


“Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
“And teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


I have exerted myseif a little, according to 
the ability afforded, and 1 trust not without 
some profit, to build up a NATIONAL CHARACTER 
—but “the work is gieat and the laborers are 
few.”? 1am much encouraged, however, by the 
belief that a proud monument is erecting in 





me liable to be considered indiscreet, if not im- 
pertinent, by some who will not take the trou- 
ble to ascertain whether [ am influenced by an 
honest intention, or not. lam unwilling to be 
suspected of either of these, towards you—and 
yet when I regard the vast impertance (in iny 
mye 
and feel the weakness of my powers to press 
it upon you as | think it deserves, Ll am truly 
humbled. ‘There is no affectation in this—se- 
veral gentlemen in the United States can pro- 
duce evidence in my own hand-writing, that I 
have long entreated them to undertake that 
which I am now about to do—they have unani- 
mously, and in very fiattering terms, approved 
of the project. while they referred it back to 
myasll calling upon me to lay it before you and 
my countrymen, for consideration. Thus si- 
tuated, the only alternative is to abandon one 
of the fondest wishes of ny heart, or to attempt 
to excite an interest in favor of it. 

There are very few men that live for them- 
selves, or belong to themselves, only. Some 
isvlated individuals, like specks in the great 
vcean, are so barren of ought that is good, as to 
exempt them from this general remark: but we 
belong to our families—to neighborhoods—to 
counties—to states-—to nations, and to the 
world, according to our different abilities to 


serve the human iace. Hardly any man’seha- 
Vor, XIH -+~20, 


of the matter that I have to propose, | 


the hearts of my countrymen, sacred to free- 
dow; picdged to perpetuate the principles of 
| the revolution,and to preserve inviolate those of 
our invaluable system of government. Jn this 
clorious edifice, [ would entomb party distinc- 
tions, whenever the republic should be assailed. 
“A diiterence of opinion is not alwaysa diifer- 
ence of principle,” as to the choice of men and 
‘measures; but I sincerely deprecate the unsafe 
state of things which must inevitably grow out 
of a too easy yielding up of our wills to the 
wills of others. A manly and intelligent oppo- 
‘sition is the life of liberty—without it, the most 
active and generous form of government will 
sink into a dangerous calin, the precu:sor of 
unprincipled faction, or finished despotism: 
but there is a point at which opposition ought 
to cease, and “all, at the call of the law, should 
‘rally round the standard of the law, and unite 
‘in common efforts for the common good.” But 
how is this point—this most important, most 
essential point, to be discovered, in the bustle 
of party and phrenzy of faction? i can see ne 
other way than through an appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of men—and as these are 
much moulded by epucation, “for as the twig 
is bent the tree’s inclined.” bow interesting 
is it that that education should be properly 
conducted ‘—that its. elementary principles 
‘should lead to a loye and inspire a pride of 
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country! Like a rock, planted by the Eternal 
in the great deep, it will resist the buffetings 


of nations, or bear the eagle-banner to the; 


mountains’ tops, if the vallies and plains should 
bow to an oppressor. But you, gentiemen, 
require none of my arguments to convince you 
of these things. 

Our nation is young—we are but just sepa- 
rated from a.country whose rule ef action and 
habits of thinking are much the reverse of what 
our’s should be. We have not yet had time, 
perhaps, to ascertain all that is needful to-us 
in our national capacity; and it is hard to break 
through old rules. however erroneous they ma 
appear to the few that trouble themselves with, 
investigating their operation. Weare too gene- 
rally disposed to dg a thing which our fathers 
did before us, because they did it; shrinking 
from the labor of examining for ourselves.— 
Hence it is peculiarly the duty of the few, 
wien they observe that the ancient tract (though 
originally good) from time or circumstance, 
ougut no longer to be foliowed, not only to 
expose its errors or imperfections, but also to 
direct the many to a new one that may be tra- 
velled safely. 

Much has been accomplished by the general 
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requires the wisest heads and ablest hands in 
the republic. ‘Yo effect it, it seems to me most 
needful that we should begin with the estab- 
lishment of first principles; which, as the De- 
claration of Independence, shall be the base of 
all the rest---the common reference in cases of 
doubt and difficulty. 

The compilation of these books, from the 
abundant materials that may so easily be ob- 
tained, with your mature judgment and nice 
discrimination, would not much interfere with 
‘the repose that you have so richly earned:--and, 
stamped with the authority oft either of your 
names, would instantly supersede most others 
used in our schools. So great would be the 
confidence of parents in these works, that they 
would, unreservedly, direct them to be put 
into the hands of their offspring, “the hope of 
posterity; assured, that while ‘heir literary 
education was accomplishing, they would 
also learn their duty to themselves and their 
country, as men and citizens. The books that 
iL would wish to see written or compiled, are, 
plainly, a spelling-book and a reading-book. 

If 1 could suppose there was any thing in 
this request derogatery to the dignity of your 
characters, I entreat- you to believe that I am 








devotion cf the people—by a wise administra-|one of the last men in the United States that 
tion of their public affairs, and by the courage, would prefer it. On the contrary, and after 
and skill of the army and navy of the United the best reflection I could give to the subject, 
States, to exalt the character of our country |I have firmly believed, that such performances 
and countrymen: but the pride which thesehave ‘by you would have a mighty effect to hand 
justly excited is not yet fully rooted: the warm down your names to future ages, as rivals for 
feelings of patriotism that burst forth from such the fame of Socrates and Plato; and give a 
causes will be deadened as Time lays his hand finish to your reputation as philosophical states- 
upon them, unless we seize him by the forelock men. It is the glory, the imperishable glory, 
‘while we impart them to our children. And of the greatest men of antiquity, that they were 
this, in my opinion, can be the most certainly |instruetors of youth; that they taught. even as 
done through our common schools—in the very it were in the market place, those doctrines 
A. B. C. of manhood. I solicit you to pene-| which have given them to immortality. We 
frate these, by giving to us two or three ele-!ask not this labor of you, venerable fathers--- 
inentary books, fitted to lead our children to|we only ask from you the introduction of a line 


moral and political truth and virtue. 

Without condemning en masse the books 
generally used in our schools, it may safely be 
said, that for the false principles of men and 
things which so much abound in the United 
States, we are more indebted to the use of books 
carelessly put into the hands of our youth, 
than to any thing else. Many of them are 
expressly calculated to inspire a belief in the 
“divine right of kings,” and the train of silly 
notions that are pendant on this grand absur- 
dity. ‘These books, if not always of foreign 
product, yery generally possess foreign feel- 
ings—for he must fear the lash of criticism 
that dares to diverge from the line laid down by 
our British masters in literature, who rule as 

absolute in this department as they once did 
im the political. We seek a new revolution, 


not less important, perhaps, in its consequences 
than that of 1776—a revolution m letters; a 
shaking off of the fetters of the mind: and, like 
tie political dismemberment from England, it: 


of principles by which our children shall be 
taught. All men will agree that yeu are com- 
petent---most competent, to this; and when the 
weight of your character is superadded to the 
excellency of your talents and the power of 
your acquirements, the tout ensemble of the ef- 
fect will be irresistible. How can it be a falling 
‘off from the dignity of the author of the De- 
clavation of Independence, that he was also:the 
author of a plan to perpetuate its inestimable 
principles?---or that he, under whose adminis- 
tration his country rose inte a blaze of glory, 
in the shades of retirement devoted a part ot 
his leisure to keep the flame alive?---that one 
who had been twice elected chief magistrate 
ef the republic by the deliberate ballot of its 
citizens, and who passed into the ranks of pri- 
vate life, after two periods of service, with his 
own free will, felt himself mclmed to lend his 
support to those rules of action under which 
his country had prospered, and he himself re- 





ceived the highest honors that it was in the 
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power of his countrymen to bestow? This ap- 
plies to either of you, and the request is made 
jointly, or severally, that you would undertake 
the things proposed. 

One more remark, and I have done. This 
address is made publicly, because in my private 
character I would not have presumed to hope 
to induce a compliance with the request that is 
made, But, perhaps, | may have struck a string 
that is in unison with the feelings of the people: 
if such is my good fortune, success is almost 
certain---for, it is my opinion, ‘that neither of 
you will resist the general wish of your fellow- 
citizens, in a case ike this. 

With the most sincere desires, that the even- 
ang of your days may be as happy as the dawn 
and meridian of your lives have been bene- 
ficial to your country, I am, your very respect- 
ful and grateful friend, 

The Editor of the Weekly Register. 








“The Red Book.” 


FROM THE LONDON STAR. 

“The American Journalists, like ourown, are cry- 
ing up the necessity of economy. ‘To prove their 
position, they are publishing the whole contents of 
the Republican Red Book. The president has 
25,000 and the vice president 5000 a year—Pounds? 
No, Dollars’—The salaries of the officers in the 
state department are 17,096 dollars—in the treasu- 
ry 16,010, &c. &e.—They appear therefore to have 
great cause of complaint; for in one way and ano- 


ther the grand total of the salaries of ihe officers} 
and clerks employed, at Washingion, absolutely) | 
er annum—almost 90,000}. 


amounts to 351,887 . 
pounds sterling/—This is almost as much as it costs 
England to keepjBonararre at St. Helena.” 


The “Red Book” alluded to, so far as 1 
have seen copies of it, and I have seen several, 
is.a green book, or a blue book, if my eyes have 
not deceived me as to the color of the leather 
in which it was bound. The British register 
of officers and agents has descriptively receiv- 
ed the name of the “‘red book,”’ because it is al- 
ways done up in red leather: but in respect to 
such aregister for the United States, we are so 
reluctant to use any thing that is not imported 
—so little zealous to have any thing character- 
istic of us as a separate and independent peo- 
ple, so little inclined to risk the displeasure of 
eur “British masters” in all that relates to 
books, that our editors have unceremonivusly. 
and even undirected, declared that green was 
red. Hence the error of the British editor, al- 
luding to certain things that he had seen in our 
newspapers, What a pity it is that we cannot 
have any thing of our own. 

In the contrast presented there is much to 
gratify American feeling—and, although the 
whele amount of monies paid to the president 
of the United States, and all the high officers 
of government with all their assistants and 
clerks, for transacting the business of the na- 
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Ruption Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena, 
and falls short of what the people of that coun- 
try pay to Charlotte Guelph and her Dutch 
husband for their services in endeavoring to 
increase a breed of men so long noted for pro- 
bity, wisdom and valor—still we are not with- 
out some reasons for pointed censure and se- 
vere reproof. One family, it is stated, without 
any peculiar merits, has managed to monopos 
lize several offices and situations, chiefly at 

vashington,: whose united product is 20,000 
dollars, per annum; one man holds two offices 
or appointments, each producing about 5000$ 
ayear; and there are other odious and disgust- 
ing pluralities, with liberal salaries to each.— 
[ am inclined to believe that these things were 
not adverted to by: government until after the 
“Register,” the blue book, was published, and 
ithas been intimated to me, that the procedure 
will be corrected. Indeed, there is something 
in it so repugnant to the equality that prevails, 
as, we think, ought to dismiss any admjnistra- 
tion that will indwiee in it, after being made 
sensible that the fact exists. The Register. is 
directed to be published biennially, and the 
people will thereby discover how their money 
is appropriated. Lhave heretofore expressed 
my opinion that the salaries of our officers and 
agents were generally too low—but that opi- 
nion does not apply to the case of any of the 
persons now alluded to. 





—_—_—_—_——oo 
Economical Societies. 
We have been much interested with an account | 
of the * Brighton Cattle shew,” and by the proceed. — 
ings of the ‘Berkshire Agricultural Society,” both in 
Mass. ‘The details are too long, and liave not, 
‘perhaps, enough of general interest, for insertion— 
Bui some notices of them may encourage the estal p 
lishment of similar associations in other places, and 
the effect must be salutary. : 

At the Buicnron CATTLE sHEW, many fine animals 
were exhibited for premiums. Among them a pair 
of oxen, expected to weigh 3000 lb. each-—-some 
other very large and fat oxen—fine bulls and cows, 
hogs and sheep; all shewing the improvement that 
may be made in the breed of these animals by a pro, 
per attention. A few foreign animals were als@ 
exhibited—among them a very excellent cow. 

Aft: these, there was a ploughing match, in which 
there was an interesting trial of expedition and skill; 
and some of the ploughs were much approved, 

The premiums were then awarded for ntanufuce 
tures—Wwoolen and cotton cloths, coverlids, shawls, 
stockings, carpeting, native silks, &c. of very su- 
perior qualities, were exhibited. Among’ them, 
some cotton goods from the Waltham factory,—at 
which there are 60 looms in operation by water, 
and where 151,947 yards of cloth were wove in the 
lust 20 preeeding weeks: and a perfect pair of 
women’s shoes, made of the skin of goat, who was 
killed between 12 and 1 o’clock in the night 
between the 13th and 14h ult. and whose hide wag 

verfectiy manufactured and converted into the 
shoes exhibited at half past 2 o’clock, P. M. ofthe 
same day. 





tion, is not equal to what it easts England to: 


‘Phen fuliowed the premiums for some interesting 
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country! Like a rock, planted by the Eternal 
in the great deep, it will resist the buffetings 
of nations, or bear the eagle-banner to the, 
mountains’ tops, if the vallies and plains should 
bow to an oppressor. But you, gentiemen, 
require none of my arguments to convince you 
of these things. : 
Our nation is young—we are but just sepa- 
rated from a.couritry whose rule ef action and 
habits of thinking are much the reverse of what 
our’s should be. We have not yet had time, | 
erhaps, to ascertain all that is needful to us 
in our national capacity; and it is hard to break 
through old rules. however erroneous they ma 
appear to the few that trouble themselves with, 
investigating their operation. Weare too gene- 
rally disposed to dg a thing which our fathers 
did before us, because they did it; shrinking 
from the labor of examining for ourselves.— 
Hence it is peculiarly the duty of the few, 
wien they observe that the ancient tract (though 
originally good) from time or circumstance, 
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requires the wisest heads and ablest hands in 
the republic. ‘Yo effect it, it seems to me most 
needful that we should begin with the estab- 
lishment of first principles; which, as the De- 
claration of Independence, shall be the base of 
all the rest---the common reference in cases of 
doubt and difficulty. 

The compilation of these books, from the 
abundant materials that may so easily be ob- 
tained, with your mature judgment and nice 
discrimination, would not much interfere with 
the repose that you have so richly earned:--and, 
stamped with the authority of either of your 
names, would instantly supersede most others 
used in our schools. So great would be the 
confidence of parents in these works, that they 
would, unreservedly, direct them to be put 
into the hands of their offspring, “the hope of 
posterity;” assured, that while ‘heir literary 
education was accomplishing, they would 
also learn their duty to themselves and their 
country, as men and citizens. The books that 


ougut no longer to be foliowed, not only to| would wish to see written or compiled, are, 


expose its errors or imperfections, but also to 
direct the many to a new one that may be tra- 


plainly, a spelling-book and a reading-book. 
If L could suppose there was any thing in 





velled safely. 


Much has been accomplished by the general 


this request derogatory to the dignity of your 


‘characters, I entreat- you to believe that I am 


devotion cf the people—by a wise administra-|one of the last men in the United States that 
tion of their public affairs, and by the courage, would prefer it. On the contrary, and after 
and skill of the army and navy of the United the best reflection I could give to the subject, 
States, to exalt the character of our country |I have firmly believed, that such performances 
and countrymen: but the pride which thesehave ‘by you would have a mighty effect to hand 
justly excited is not yet fully rooted: the warm down your names to future ages, as rivals for 
feelings of patriotism that burst forth from such the fame of Socrates and Plato; and give a 
causes will be deadened as Time lays his hand finish to your reputation as philosophical states- 
upon them, unless we seize him by the forelock men. It is the glory, the imperishable glory, 
‘while we impart them to our children. And of the greatest men of antiquity, that they were 
this, in my opinion, can be the most certainly |instruetors of youths that they taught. even as 
done through our common schools—in the very it were in the market place, those doctrines 
A. B. C. of manhood. I solicit you to pene-|which have given them to immortality. We 
frate these, by giving to us two or three ele-!ask not this labor of you, venerable fathers--- 


mentary books, fitted to lead our children to| 


moral and political truth and virtue. 

Without condemning en masse the books 
generally used in our schools, it may safely be 
said, that for the false principles of men and 
fhings which so much abound in the United 
States, we are more indebted to the use of books 
carelessly put into the hands of our youth, 
than to any thing else. Many of them are 
expressly calculated to inspire a belief in the 
“divine right of kings,”’ and the train of silly 
potions that are pendant on this grand absur- 
dity. ‘These books, if not always of foreign 
product, yery generally possess foreign feel- 
ines—for he must fear the lash of criticism 
that dares to diverge from the line laid down by 
our british masters in literature, who rule as 
absolute in this department as they once did 
im the political. e seek a new revolution, 


not less important, perhaps, in its consequences 
than that of 1776—a revolution m letters; a 
shaking off of the fetters of the mind: and, like 
tie political dismemberment from England, it 


we only ask from you the introduction of a line 
of principles by which our children shall be 
taught. All men willagree that you are com- 
petent---most competent, to this; and when the 
weight of your character is superadded to the 
excellency of your talents and the power of 
your acquirements, the tout ensemble of the ef- 
fect will be irresistible. How can it be a falling 
off from the dignity of the author of the De- 
claration of Independence, that he was also the 
author of a plan to perpetuate its estimable 
principles?---or that he, under whose adminis- 
tration his country rese inte a blaze of glory, 
in the shades of retirement devoted a part ot 
his leisure to keep the flame alive?---that one 
who had been twice elected chief magistrate 
ef the republic by the deliberate ballot of its 
citizens, and who passed into the ranks of pri- 
vate life, after two periods of service, with his 
own free will, felt himself imclimed to lend his 
support to those rules of action under which 
his country had prospered, and he himself re- 
ceived the highest honors that it was in the. 
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power of his countrymen to bestow? ‘This ap 
plies to either of you, and the request is made 
jointly, or severally, that you would undertake 
the things proposed. 

One more remark, and I have done. This 
address is made publicly, because in my private 
character I would not have presumed to hope 
to induce a compliance with the request that is 
made, But, perhaps, 1! may have struck a string 
that is in unison with the feelings of the people: 
if sach is my good fortune, success is almost 
certain---for, it is my opinion, that neither of 
you will resist the general wish of your fellow- 
citizens, in a case Bike this. 

With the most sincere desires, that the even- 
ing of your days may be as happy as the dawn 
and meridian of your lives have been bene- 
ficial to your country, I am, your very respect- 
ful and grateful friend, 

The Editor of the Weekly Register. 


See 











‘The Red Book.” 


FROM THE LONDON STAR. 

“The American Journalists, like ourown, are cry- 
ing up the necessity of economy. ‘To prove their 
position, they are publishing the whole contents of 
the Republican Red Book. The president has 
25,000 and the vice president 5000 a year—Pounds? 
No, Dollars'—The salaries of the officers in the 
state department are 17,096 dollars—in the treasu- 
ry 16,010, &c. &.—They y sefoy therefore to have 
great cause of complaint; for in one way and ano- 
ther the grand total of the salaries of the officers 


and clerks employed, at Washingion, absolutely} 
er annum—almost 90,000}, 


amounts to 351,887 
pounds sterling/—This 1s almost as much as it costs 
England to keepjBonrarre at St. Helena.” 


The “Red Book” alluded to, so far as 1 
have seen copies of it, and I have seen severat,} 
is.a green book, or a blue book, if my eyes have 
not deceived me as to the color of the leather 
in which it was bound. The British register 
of oiticers and agents has descriptively receiv- 
ed the name of the “red book,”’ because it is al- 
ways done up in red leather: but in respect to 
such aregister for the United States, we are so 
reluctant to use any thing that is not imported 
—so little zealous to have any thing character- 
istic of us as a separate and aren peo- 
ple, so little inclined to risk the displeasure of 
eur ‘British masters” in all that relates to 
books, that our editors have unceremonivusly. 
and even undirected, declared that green was 
red. Hence the error of the British editor, al- 
luding to certain things that he had seen in our 
newspapers, What a pityit is that we cannot 
have any thing of owr own. 

In the contrast presented there is much to 
gratify Ainerican Teatingswands although: the 
whele amount of monies paid to the president 
of the United States, and all the high officers 
of government with all their assistants and 
clerks, for transacting the business of the na- 
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eg ce Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena, 
and falls short of what the people of that coun- 
try pay to Charlotte Guelph and her Dutch 





husband for their services in endeavoring to 


increase a breed of men so long noted for pro- 
bity, wisdom and valor—still we are not with- 
out some reasons for pointed censure and se- 
vere reproof. One family, it is stated, without 
any peculiar merits, has managed to monopo- 
lize several offices and situations, chiefly at 

Yashington, whose united product is 20,000 
dollars, per annum; one man holds two offices 
or appointments, each producing about 5000% 
ayear; and there are other odious and disgust- 
ing pluralities, with liberal salaries to each.— 
[ am inclined to believe that these things were 
not adverted to by: government until after the 
“Register,” the blue book, was published, and 
it has been intimated to me, that the procedure 
will be corrected. Indeed, there is something 
in it so repugnant to the equality that prevails, 
as, we think, ought to dismiss any admjnistra- 
tion that will indies in it, after being made 
sensible that the fact exists. The Register. is 
directed to be published biennially, and the 
people will thereby discover how their money 
is appropriated. Lhave heretofore expressed 
my opinion that the salaries of our officers ani 
agents were generally too low—but that opi- 
nion does notapply to the case of any of the 
persons now alluded to. 








: Economical Societies. 

We have been much: interested with an account 
of the * Brighton Cattle shew,” and by the proceed. 
ings of the ** Berkshire Agricultural Society,” both in 
Mass. ‘The details are too long, and liave not, 
perhaps, enough of general interest, for insertion— 
but some notices of them miay encourage the estal p 
lishment of similar associations im other pluces, and 
the effect must be salutary. : 

At the Buicnron CATTLE surw, many fine animals 
were exhibited for premiums. Among them a pair 
of oxen, expected to weigh 3000 lb. eacti--some 
other very large and fat oxen—fine bulls and cows, 
hogs and sheep; all shewing the improvement that 
may be made in the breed of these animals by a pro- 
per attention. A few foreign animals were alse 
exhibiied—among them a very excellent cow. 

Aft: these, there was a ploughing match, in which 
there was an interesting trial of expedition and skill; 
and some of the ploughs were much approved, 

The premiums were then awarded for manufac. 
tures—woolen and cotton cloths, coverlids, shawls, 
stockings, carpeting, native silks, &c. of very su- 
perior qualities, were exhibited. Among’ them, 
some cotton goods from the Waltham factory,—at 
which there are 60 looms in operation by water, 
and where 151,947 yards of cloth were wove in the 
last 20 preoeding weeks; and a perfect pair of 
women’s shoes, made of the skin of goat, who was 
killed between 12 and 1 o’clock in the night 
between the 13th and 14:h ult. and whose hide was 
serfectty manufactured and converted into the 
shoes exhibited at half past 2 o’clock, P. M. ofthe 
same day. 
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‘Then fuliowed the premiums for some interesting 
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agricultural experiments—one was given for 752! 
bushels of carrots raised on an acre of ground—| 


another for 720 busiels of turnips on an acre; a third! 


for 402 bushels of potatoes on anacre, and a fourth | 


for 36 1-16 busbels of wheatto theacre, threshed 
out, cleaned and measured. | 
The business of the day concluded by bestowing 


premiums for improved implements of husbandry— 


among them were threshing machines, ploughs 
and cutting machines. 

‘The Benksaire socrety has long been known to 
the public, and the great benefits that have result- 
el to the neighboring country from it are mani- 
fested in its rapid improvement. It has excited a 
most happy competition among the farmers and 
manitfacturers, and the time of its meeting is the 
“Farméi’s holiday.” A spirit of industry, and of 
rivalry, has penetrated every branch of the farmer’s 
family; andvhis wife and daughters labor with a 
pleasing and profitable enthusiasm, to obtain a sil- 
ver cup or set of spoons, the most general premi- 
ums of this society. Its meetings are held with 
wiuch dignity and considerable ceremony, and nu- 
merously attended by both sexes—being opened by 
prayer, afier which an appropriate address is deli- 
vered, and some pieces of fine music performed. 
Upwards of forty premiums were awarded at the late 
meeting, and one honorary diploma was granted— 
for vatious products of agriculture, the best do- 
mestic animals, and sundry manufactures: in the 
latter, the ladies carried off nine of the prizes— 
one of them recéived a cream-pot, valued at 29 dol- 
Jars, for having manufactured, in her ramity, wool- 
en, cotton and other clotlis of the value of 250 dol- 
lars, since the la-t anniversary cof the society. 

We most heartily wish success to these institu- 
tions—may every county,in every state of the union, 
luave a centre point from whence emulation, the 
great principle that leads to improvement, shall 
flow, to add to the prosperity and secure the inde- 
pendeice of the republic! 








Commodores Porter and Hillyar. 


The editor of the ‘*Enquirer” has republished our 
remarks on a presumed discrepancy in the opi- 
nions of com. Porter respecting com. J/iliyar, who, 
with the Phebe and Cherub, captured our little 
trigate the Essex, at Valparaiso, and with it the 
foilowing remarks from his correspondent, who 
first agitated the matter. We regret that it was 
agitated—for it has provoked some remarks in 
explanation, which, though generally just, might 
as well not have been lh at present: And 
here, we hope, that the affair may be permitted 
to rest. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENQUIRER, 

Sir—t perceive by the last number of the /F eek. 
y Register, that the editor’ has republished the 
communication made by me to the Enquirer, rela- 
ve to commodores Porter and Hiuzyar, together 
with commodore Porter’s explanation extracted 
froin the National Intelligencer, accompanied b 
some strictures from Mr. Niles himself. This fat- 
ter gentleman with an ingenuity peculiar to him- 
self, and an ardor ior which his useful and patriotic 
fabors have been distinguished, attempts to recon- 
cile the appurentiy conflicting declarations of the 
commodore, by adopiing an alternative which 1 
think, upon cool reflection, his mature and impar- 
tial judgment would disavow. Nay, Lam sure that 
the chivalrous and high minded Porter himself 
would not be willing to adopt the consequences, 


7 


lead. But let me be more distinct in stating the 

roposition and inference, which I understand to 
be admitted by him.—Commodore Hillyar has been 
guilty of a base violation of every principle of ho- 
nor and generosity, and moreover wantonly and 
treacherously imbrued his hands in blood—but 
com. Hillyar is among the most honorable of Bri- 
tish naval oflicers. Now, what is the syllogistic 
conclusion, but that even the very best of British 
naval officers are base, treacherous and cruel? I 
am aware that much is due to the consideration 
that com. Porter was marked out as the peculiar 
object of British indignation and outrage—a dis- 
tinction which [ agree with the Weekly Register 
was honorable to him—and had this sweeping ana- 
‘thema been hurled at: his adversaries before the 
| termination of the war when the remembrance of his 
| wrongs was fresh, it might readily have been placed 
to the account of a noble and exasperated spirit. 
—But I hope the commodore will pardon me, if at 
this late period, when the passions kindled in the 
late war have in a degree subsided and men have 
leisure to survey past events with an unprejudiced 
eye, I cannot agree with him to involve ia indis- 
criminate censure and reprobation—a particular 
class of men, commencing wih the really generous 
and humane and passing through every shade and 
gradation of guilt to the vile and dishonorable— 
Nay, I doubt very much whether such a course of 
undistinguishing vituperation, does not weaken the 
effort to fix upon the really guilty, the stain of me- 
rited infamy—In justification therefore of the un- 
willingness which I felt to place that construction 
‘upon the commodore’s note, which he has himself 
avowed, permit me to furnish you with a few ex- 
| amples among many others, going to shew that 
| some British naval officers at least are not only free 
from the odium which attaches to the greater num- 
ber, but are actually entitled to our respect and 
admiration for their gallant, humane and honorable 
conduct. For this purpose I wil! confine myself to 
a single volumeof the Weekly Register, not hav- 
ing leisure to examine the rest—And first, let us 
advert to a correspondence between commodore 
Porter himself and captain T. M. P. Langhorne, 
commander of the British sloop of war Alert, after 
the capture of that vessel. (W.R. vol. 5, p.42)— 
The commodore having a number of prisoners, 
proposed to his adversary, that the Alert should be 
fitted out as acartel to convey them to some Bri- 
tish port, but that himself should be detained asa 
hostage for the fulfilment of the terms of the car- 
tel. Captain Langhorne remonstrates against what 
he calls “fan indirect suspicion against the faith of 
the British government,” and Porter finally agreed 
that he should have liberty (o proceed with the pri- 
soners, stating, that he had sufficiently evinced in 
two former instances “that he entertained the high. 
est confidence in the honor and faith of the British 
government, as respects the fuifilinent of contracts 
entered into by their officers.”—Now, I do not 
coniend that commodore Porter might not with 

















y| propriety have used this language at this time— 


being early in the war and before he could have 
had sufficient experience of the enemy’s conduct: 
but this arrangement wth captain Langhorne, 
proves, that he had confidence in the honor of that 
officer—and upon that confidence gave him his h- 
berty; and we have never understood that captain 
L. did not punctually comply with his engagements. 

Again—neither the Weekly Register nor com. 
Porter have surely forgotten, that Decatur, afier 
the capture of the Macedonian, refused the sword 





if their full extent, to which hig explanation might 


but took the hand of captain Carden, in token ef 
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his private esteem for that officer;—and that in one 
of Bainbridge’s letters after the destruction of the 
Java, (see page 411,) that amiable officer said— 
‘The Java was excedingly well fought and bravely 
defended—Poor I.imbert, whose death f sincerely 
regret, was a distinguished gallant officer and a 
worthy man.’’—Once more.—Who has forgotten, the 
humane, generous and excellent Byron, and_ his 
treatment to the gallant capt. Southcomb, and his 
two wounded tars? His*eulogy is recorded by 
Stewart; and the editor of the Weekly Register 
declared that his manly behavior would have been 
requited a thousand fold, should the fortune of war 
have thrown him into our hands, (page 413.)—But 
it is useless to multiply examples, where a solitary 
case would be sufficient. ‘Fiat gusti:ia” is an 
invaluable maxim, and is well interpfteted in the 
trite saying, ‘Give the Devil his due.”....Let me 
close, by <distinciiy disclaiming any wish to charge 
upen com. Porter inconsistency, after the explana- 
tions given by him—I am convinced his intentions 
were pure, however ambiguous his manner of ex 
pression, or unjust the consequences which might 
be inferred from it. lis name is already brilliant 
m history; and Britain herself will long remember 
the defeat which she sustained in the very moment 
of her triumph over him. I. 








Manufactures of Iron. 
MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
The annexed petition (says the New York Ga- 
zette of the 24th ult.) was received from a commit- 


tee of Merchants of Philadelphia, and published in | 


the Evening Post of Tuesday, with a notice that it 
would be left at the Tontine Coffee House yester- 
day, for the signatures of our citizens; but, in con- 
sequence of a publication that appeared in the Post 
of Wednesday, signed “P. S. 1. Oid Sable,” the 
petition will be withheld for a few days, to give 
those persons, who may be called on for their sig- 
natures, an opportunity of judging of the proprie- 
ty of signing it. 
to the honorable Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled. 

The memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the 
United States, respectively represents— 

That your memorialists believe it to be a truth, 
confirmed by reason and experience, that a nation 
can be independent, only in the proportion that 
she possesses and makes use of the means of pro- 
ducing those things within herself which are es- 
sential to the subsistence of her people, and the 
protection of the state. ‘That most of the govern- 
ments of Europe, convinced of the truth of the 
above proposition, have afforded to the active in- 
dustry of their citizens such aid against foreign 
competition as eircumstances appeared to require; 
and the consequences have been that those coun- 
tries have increased in trade and manufactures—in 
wealth and independence. If in those olde * countries 
of Europe the protection of the government was 
found necessary to secure the artist and the manu- 
facturer against foreign competition, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose, that, in this young and rising nation, 
such protection must be peculiarly necessary. In 
Europe arts and manufactures have becn long pro- 
gressing, and have attained to a degree of perfec- 
tion, which, connected with cheapness of labor, 
and the excellence of their machinery, must exable 
them to undersell our own productions in our own 
market, and thus break down our rising manufac- 
tories, unless the arm of our government is extend. 


















ed for their relief. It is with no little satisfactio” 
that your memorialists have perceived their govern- 
ment has felt the furce of these important truths, 
and has taken some measures for the protection of 
our infant manufactures. , 

It is, however, with much regret, that your me- 
morialists have perceived, that the interest of the 
manufacturers of iron has not received that degree » 
of attention and support which its vast importance 
inanational point of view would seem to stgpest. 

Need we go into detail to prove its importance? 
The ship builder and the agriculturist—the manu- 
facturers of wool and cotton—in short, every art, 
trade, and manufacture, would be paralized, and 
the national defence compromitted and endangered, 
were asupply of that essential article wanting. We 
know that it may be answered that we can be suppli- 
ed by foreigners. But,we would ask, is it either safe 
or honorabtc, todepend upon others for the supply of 
an article absolutely necessary to our independence, 
our prosperity, and happiness? A supply too which 
will be sure to cease at the very moment it is most 
needed. Your memorialists believe that the manu- 
facturers of iron are at present in a very depres- 
sed state, owing to the great influx of foreign iron, 
‘and the reduced price at whichit is sold. They 
| believe, that unless timely aid is afforded, this im- 
portant branch of our national industry must sink 
into total ruin. And they believe, that the loss of 
a large proportion of the immense capital employ- 
ed therein must inevitably follow, with the diver- 
sion of the remainder to other objects, and the con- 
sequent dispersion of the numerous workmen em- a 
ployed in the business, will be a national calamity fh 
which will be severely felt—more especially if the §7 
nation should unhappily be engaged in a foreign ‘y 
war. 

The great length of time which it would require 
| to re-establish those expensive works, and to bring 

them to the state of perfection they are now in, 
and to form and initiate new workmen, forms, in the 
opinion of your memorialists, a very strong reason 
for preventing their destruction. 

Many of your memorialists being engaged as ar 
tists in the use of iron have no hesitation in stating, 
that the superior quality ofthe American iron, and 
the facility of procuring it of suitable sizes for 
particular purposes, renders it an article of prima- 
ry importance in their business, and that the want 
of a sufficient supply of American iron would be 
an injury of the most serious nature, ~~ 

Your memorialists respectfully request, that 9i@ 
your honorable bodies will take the premises into” 
your serious consideration, and that you will lay | 
such a duty "yon the importation of pig iron, 5 
castings, and bar iron, as willafford a reasonable 9 
protection to manufactures, and such as will come | 
port with the true interests of the United States. | 
And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever 
{ pray. 
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American Manufactures. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE. 
Notwithstanding the great sacrifices that have 
been, and are still suffered on the sales of imported 
manufactures, we observe a powerful effort making 
to maintain the permanent competition already 
founded in the United States in various articles of f@ 
indispensable consumption. Societies fur the pro-9i7 
motion of domestic manufactures are organized ii 
many of our towns and in almost all our capital ¢i a: 
ties—They are actively engaged in preparing tom 
submit to the consideration of the next congress 
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gives us Satisfaction to promulgate, that every ma- 
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their claim upon the national protection. At the 
same time individuals are striving to effect this 
permanency of competition by the invention and 
adoption of labor-saving machinery, and an improve- 
ment of their several fabrics, By the experience 
of the late contest with Great Britain we were 
taught our necessary wants of foreign manufac- 
tires, By this lesson many persons stimulated by 
a desire somewhat connected with patriotic views 
of natiopal independence, have retired from mer- 


pecuniary means to mechanical arts—-amongst this 
class of our wortby citizens there are some whic 
have already conferred a benefit on the nation, inas. 
much as they have unfolded to us a portion of our 
m'nerological wealth, and have extended the know. 
ledge of our domestic resources. 

We haye in our possession, several pieces of 
earthenware, made at the factory of Mr. David G. 
Seixas near this city—if we had not obtained proof 


ofits domestic origin we should, not have hesitat-| § 


ed ta believe it,from its general appearance, to be of) 
transatlantic production. In this belief we should 
have been chiefly guided by the knowledge that 
many attempts have proved unsuccessful, to imi- 
tate the Liverpool white crockery. We should 
have been biassed by the popular opinions that the 
United States could not furnish suitable materials. 
Or if the materials could be had that we were ig 

norsnt of the art of compounding them. But the 
resvit of the research and exertions of Mr Seixas, 
fie proprietor of the pottery alluded to, at once 
sets aside the erroneous prejudice of these opinions. 
We are informed from an authentic source, and it 


terial which he makes use of is derived from our 
own soil, and exists in such abundance that they 
may be said to be inexhaustible—and furthermore, 
that no foreigner has ever bac any concern, or su- 
perintendence or employ in bis manufactory. 

As this is the only white ware pottery in the 
United States we have obtained permission to lay 
before the public some particulars relating to the 
materials, and manipulation, 

The principal of the materials are clay and flint. 
The formar is of a grayish blue colour, and contains 
pyrites or sulphur and iron chemically combined, 
the presence of which impairs the colour of the 
ware. They are separated by an economical and 
expeditious process, an art not practised or known 
in the European potteries. The clay is copiously 
diffused in water and passed through fine lawn 
sieves to detach the larger particles of sand, &c. 

The fiint is of a grayish black colour. It is ex- 
posed to a strong heat, and is suddenly plunged 
into cold water. By frequent repetition of calci- 
nation and refrigeration, whiteness and friability en- 
sue. Itisthen ground to powder finer than super 
fine flour, so perfectly mmpalpable thatit will re- 
main many hours suspended in water, it is then 
subjected to a purification to extract the small por 
tion of oxide, of iron it usually contains. 

It is then mixed by measure with the purified li 
quid clay—both of a fixed specific gravi‘y, and the 
mixture poured mto vats, the solids in time sub- 
side—the water isrun off—the residuum further 
exposed to the solar heat, until the remaining wa- 
ter has evaporated to suit it for forming into the 
required vessels.— This is performed on wheels of 
horizontal and vertical movements—handles and 
spouts, &e. are_subsequently affixed—the vessels 
ar« perfectly dried, and placed i» cylindrical pots, 
these are placed in columns in an oven or kiln, and 


~~ 


Pyrometer. When the kiln is cold the ware with- 
drawn, and each piece separately immersed in the 
intended glaze. This is prepared principally of 
oxide of lead and powdered flint—and all colours 
aré imparted to it by the additinn of metalic ox- 
ides—of zine for straw yellow, ofcobalt for blue, of - 
iron for red, of chromate for green (this is prepar- 
ed from the Baltimore chromate of iton) the com- 
ponent parts of the glaze are diffused in a suffici- 
eacy of water to render the whole of the consisten-. 
cy of cream—the ware in being dipped therein ab- 
ting a portion, leaving the solid parts on its sur-. 
ce. 

A second firing in another kiln under a heat of 
about 10 degrees, Wedyrwood—causes the glaze ta 
pass into a state of perfect vitrifaction. The orna- 
mental paiuting is performed with variously colours 
ed glasses, ground to an impalpable powder and 
mixed with essential oils—these are meited on the 
ware in an enamel kiln, by a heat at which the. 
laze softens. . 

Thus is the hitherto opinionthat we must re- 
main dependent on Europeans for white crockery, 
because of the supposed deficiency of suitable ma- 
terials and talent to imitate theirs, proved errone- 
ous, by the present application of native materials 
wrought by the enterprise and industry of a native. 
citizen, 








Steam Navigation. 

The daily increasing importance of steam naviga- 
tion, and the mighty consequences that are des. 
pendent upon it, renders its safety a common 
concern of the civilized world. 

Several incidents that have lately occurred in the 
United States shews us the possibility of con- 
structing boilers that “cannot be exploded by 
the elastic power of steam, to any dangerous 
degree;”’ and we are happy in presenting the fol- 
lowing to our readers, in proof of this most in» 
teresting proposition, of Mr. Oliver Evans. 

FROM THE AURORA, 

Explosion or (more properly) yielding of the boil- 
er in the steam boat on the Delaware. 

This occurred on the 16th inst. October, in pas. 
sing from Bordentown to Philadelphia. The en- 
gineer discovered it at Bristol, twenty miles from 
the city, and it was with difficulty that he kept the 
boat in motion. The passengers however did not 
discover it at all, but only observed that the boat 
had lost its speed. It proved that a sheet had been 
orittle and cracked in the binding in constructing 
the boiler, and that being the weakest part, had 
opened a small aperture by the equal pressure of 
the steam, so as to let out the power; the water or 
steam, extinguishing or checking in some degree 
the fire, reducing the power of the engine and 
speed of the boat. This is one of the many imstunces 
confirming the declarations of the inventor hereto. 
fore published, viz. ‘That he has discovered the 
form and mode of constructing his boilers, that 
they cannot be exploded to any dangerous degree 
by the elastic power of steam; but can only be made 
to yield to the irresistible and equal pressure, a 
small aperture in the weakest part, from which the 
stream of water issuing will not scald at the dis- 
tance of three or four feet. It being a most cus 
rious fact, demonstrable and as certained by ac- 
tual experiment, and demonstrated by the’ officers 
of the mint of the United States, viz. That the 
greater pressure and hotter the water m the 
boiler, the less will be its heat, at the distance of 
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an inch diameter; because the elasti¢ power of the | annuity of 4000 dollars—Shawanoes 2000 dollars— 
heat confined in the water explodes and dispenses | and Senecas 500 dollars; together with thé sum of 
the steam, the instant it issues, to a mist so thin | 5,300 dollars for fifteen years. 'I'o be divided be- 
that mixing with the air the heat is reduced below | tween the Pottowatomies, Chippewas and Ottawas. 
a scalding degree, at two or three feet distance.]| ‘The following estimate, though probably not en- 
But when it issues inside the furnace, it checks and | tirely correct, will afford some idea of the extent 
extinguishes the fire, stopping all danger.” The | of the tract of country purchased. : 
boiler was repaired the next day, and the boat has; The whole tract, including the Indian reserva- 
resumed het daily tacks. ‘This happened with the! tions, and the unceded land west of St. Mary’s river, 
boat Etna with a high pressure steam engine, and) contains by a rough calculation— acres, 8,462,420 
it tends to prove it to be the safest steam boat on, Within this tract the Indian reservations 
the waters, and that its boiler cannot be exp loded | are, 
ao _—-—--- 12 miles squarc at Upper Sandus- 
: . Ry, acres, 92,160 

Export of Cotton, Ke. 10 mites square at Wappakonata 64,000 

For the following exbibit of the exports of cotton 7 ijjtes square at Lewistown, $1,360 


from Savannah, from Ist October, 1816, to 30th | 5 wiites square at Nog creek, 16,000 

September, 1817,'to Great Britain, France, Hol- |7 ipites square at Fo:t Seneca, 31,360 

Jand, other ports in Europe, and coastwise, we Tie tract west of St. Mary’s (su 

are indebted to a circular letter from the house | posed) about 300 square miles 192,000 

of Johnson and Hills, of that city. 495.890 

Great Brituin—Sea Island, 9191; Upland, 54,3533 | ty 
France—Sea Island, 447; Upland 9161. Il/and— | 
Sea Island, 53; Upland 2757. Other ports in Eu- | 
rope—Sea Island 44; Upland, 4585.  Coasiwise— 
Sea Island and Upland, 55,861. Total Sea Island, 
6/31; Upland 106,997. Grand total, 116,728 bales.| ¢pe Lakes, and east of a meredian drawn 

Very little Upland cotton, of crop of 1816, re-) north from Fort Defiance, ceded by the 
mains in the country. It is difficult to ascertain treaty of Detroit in 1897, say 840,800 
with any precision what will be the extent of the , rhs 1 
present crop, but from the best information we|y 
can obtain would estimate the Uplands grown in | 











And there remains, to which the Indian ti- 

tleis extinguished, 3,455,540 
Tothis may be added the tract within this 

state lying north of the river Miami of 
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faking, of unoccupied lands in the state of 
Ohio, to which the Indian title has been 











this state at 100,000 bls.| extinguished, an arrregate of ; 4,276,3¢ 
And there may be received at Augusta 6 re seit tial 276,349 
from S. Carolina 10,000 3 
i Law Intelligence. 
110,090 EROM THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT. 


short and cinnot exceed 6,000 tion act of the United States, has been deciced 
There may remain over of last crop 500 by Judge Drayton, in the court of admiralty, 
The quantity sent here for sale from Lhe: United States of America, 


| 
The crop of sea islands will be very | The following case arising out of the late naviga- 
South Carolina depends much on the | 


vs 


prices at Savannah and Charleston, Brig Mary, and 35 hogsheads of rum, 2 bar- 
supposing it as high at the latter as the rele of oranges, and 4 barrels of limes. 

former place, we may reccive only 1,500 | This case arose out of the late navigation act of 
——— ithe United States; and libels were filed by the dis- 
8,000 j trict attorney, against the vessel and cargo, as hav- 
Rice—There was shipped of the last ing arvived in the port of Charleston, on the 5th of 
crop 16,435 trs.| October, 1817, from Jamaica, im the-West Indies, 
We estimate the present crop at 20,000 the said brig not being then a vessci of the United 
Tobacco—Shipments for the year States, nor a foreign vessel truly and wholly be- 
ending 30th Sept. 4,224 hhds. longing to the citizens or subjects of any country, of 
The present crop will probably a- which the sdid goods are the growth, production 
mount to 6,000 or manufacture; or, from which, such goods can on- 
EXPORTS ly be, or most usually are, first shipped for trans- 
From South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, from \ portation; and which had not then adopted a regu- 





the 1st of October 1816, to the 1st of October 1817.} lation similar to the regulation mentioned in the 
Sea-Island cotton. Uplanddo. Rice. ‘Tobacco. Sugar. | first section of the act of congress of the said Unit- 
Charleston 15,523 87,414 50,406 3,545 none} ed States approved the 1st March 1817, and enti- 
Savannah 9,731 106,726 15,792 4,310 none|tjed «4n act Concerning the Navigation of the Unit- 














N. Orleans 67,200 18,000 18,000 | eg States,” contrary to the true ihtent and meaning, 
_— 4 and against the form of the statute in such case 
Total 25,254 261,340 66,198 25,855 18,000) made and provided. By reason whereof, the said 
brig or a her tackle, per pant op and 
‘ the said goods, wares and merchandize, have be- 

Indian Lands. come forfeited, &e, 
FROM THE CHILLICOTHE SUPPORTER Parker, district attorney, suggested to the court 


in our last paper we mentioned that atreaty had | that since the libels had been filed, it was ascertain 
beén held with the Indians, by which their claims to|ed the Mary was a British vessel, and the cargo was 
certain lands within this state had been extinguish-|thé produce of a British island or colony in the 
ed;—we can now state some of the particulars re-| West Indies: —That the term country, used in the 
lating to this purchase. The treaty concluded by first section of the act, embracing ery part of the 
gen. D. M’Arthur of this Vicinity and governor Cass! British territories, however widely separated, which 
of the Michigan territory, allows the Wyandots au | are subject to the same supreme executive, and le. 
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rislative authority; therefore, the act being compli- 
ed with, no forfeiture had accrued. Whence, he 
moved the court, to dismiss the libels; and to cer- 
t:fy a probable cause of seizure. 

Tohn Drayton, district judge.—This is the first case, 
which has occurred before me, under the late navi- 
pation act of the United States.* The British brig 
Mary and cargo have been seized by the collector; 
and they are severally tibelled in this court, on the 
stipposition, that the said navigation act had been 
infringed. Doubts had arisen, as to the eonstruc- 
tion of the term couniry, used in the first section of 
the said act, “Of-whick the goods are the growth pro 
“duction, or manufacture; or, from wlich, such goods, 
“wares, or merchandize, can only be, or most usunily 
“cre, first skpped for transportation.” It was suppos- 
ed, this vessel coming from the British West Indies, 
must be also owned in the British West Indies; and 
that the law might have required her to have been 
owned, at the very British island, from whence the 
cargo had been shipped. Upon a fatr construction, 
however, of the Inte navigation act, and of the con. 
vention Gonc at London in 1815,7 between the Unit- 
ed States of Amcriaa and his Britannic majesty, for 
regulating the commerce between the territories of 
the United States and of his Britannic majesty, I 
an: of opinion, the term country would most appro- 
weiately be considered, as alluding to all the terri- 
tories of his Britannic majesty, as relating to ship- 


——— 





ciprocity, which it is from the British European 
territories, with the United Siates; for, by the reve- 
nue laws of the United States, 10 per cent. is requirs 
ed on the amount of goods imporied from the Bri- 
tish West Indies, together with alien tonnage du- 
ties of $2 per ton, and of 50 cents light money, more 
than is required from British vessels coming from. 
British European ports; and the goods so imported 
are under the restriction of not being allowed to be 
re-shipped for drawback, 

As then, the brig Mary has entered this port of 
the United States, under the provisions of the late 
navigation act; and as: both the vessel and cargo 
are British property, and the latter is the growth, 
produce, and manufacture of Jamaica, a British is- 
land in the West Ladies, there is no cause for fir- 
ther arrestation: Although there has been a proba- 
ble and reasonable cause of seizure. 

It is therefore ordered, that both vessel and carge 
be restored, on payment of costs. 

October 13. 








Mr. O’Connor’s Narrative. 
FROM THE LIVERPOOL, MERCURY. 

From a desire to make the people of England ac- 
quainted with Ireland, of which they know worse 
than nothing, receiving, as they do, all their ac- 
counts through the medium of a description of 





ping: So that the ships and vesseis of one portion | persons in the constant habit of calumniating that 
of his Britannic majesty’s dominions or territorics,; people; and from a wish to give the people of Eng- 


may carry the goods of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of another portion of his said majes- 
ty’s @ominions or territories. Hence, Reitish vesseis 
bringing British cargoes, of the growth, production, 
or manufacture, of the British islands or colonies in 
the West Indies, into the ports of the United States, 
are Within the meaning and intention of the naviga- 
tion act of the United States, To decide otherwise, 
would be construing a state paper, and an act 
springing out of it, by a rule that would lead to end- 
less embarrassments between the two nations, in 
their commercial relations; and might tend to frus- 
trate the very ends, for which both the commercial 
convention, and the navigation act of the United 
States, have been framed. 

His true, that by the latter part of the second 
article of the said conyention,¢ each party remains 
in the complete possession of its rights, as respects 
any intercourse with his Britannic majesty’s posses- 
sions in the West Indies, and on the continent of Worth 
America. And until those rights be farther legis- 
Jated upon by the congress of the United States, 
there can be no forfeiture under the present act of 
navigation of a British vessel, importing a British 
corgo, of the growth, production, or manufacture of 
a British island in the West Indies. In passing the 
late navigation act, congress determined how far 
they would then proceed, in acting upon their 
rights, as to the commercial intercourse of the 
United States with the British West Indies:—and 
«lthough that body has the power of enforcing our 
national rights, and of encreasing the restrictions 
in the premises; yet, as they have not done so, the 
act can only prevail, so far, as its provisions have 
contemplated. 

It is not, however, to be inferred, that because 
such restrictions have not been enacted in the na- 
vigation act, the British trade from the British 
West India islands, is upon the same footing of re- 





~ *Laws of Ury ed States, vol. 13, page 2153, 
+tLaws of Unined States, vol. 13, page 157. 


land the means of forming a judgment between 
the government of Ireland [during the residence 
there of lords Camden and Cornwallis] and me; it 
cannot, especially at this moment, be thourht ob- 
trusive in me to lay before a just but prejudiced 
public, a faithful narrative of those facts which took 
place in my particular case, commencing on the 
27th of December, 1796, and ending on the 8th of 
May, 1803; aspace of nearly seven years; during the 
whole of which time a continued fire of persecu- 
tion was kept up at me. 

Connorville, the former place of my residence, is 
situated about 14 miles from Bantry-bay, where a 
French fleet made its appearance on the 23d of De- 
cember, 1795. To oppose a landing of the troops 
on board this fleet, about 5000 of the Irish militia 
had advanced, and occupied the villages about me. 
For the manner in which my tenants, my friends 
and myself, treated these men, I refer to the pane- 
gyrics in the house of parliament in England and 
Ireland, at the time. We cheered them in their dis- 
tress; we administered to their wants, of which they 
had noordinary share. On the 27th of December, 
about nine o’clock at night, such a hideous night 
my remembrance cannot parallel, I was informed, 
that my porters’ lodges were full of soldiers, in quest 
ofquarters. I went to them. They were masdd plight. 
Tfound them to be two companies of the Wexford mi- 
litia, with seven or eight officers. Day or night, rough 
or smootbh,my countrymen were welcome to me. [had 
then a large house, well stored. I was in the midst 
of plenty; full of happiness; I brought all the men 
to my house. My mind has no register of the time 
they remained with me, nor what I did for them. My 
tenants were very good to those with them. My 
friends (that was the whole country, far and wide) 
opened their doors to the native army; let them 
want for nothing; and even when the ‘error of inva- 
sion had subsided, my tenants and myself present- 
ed the poor fellows with the billet-money to which 
we were entitled, to buy: them shoes and stockings. I 
did my utmost to make'the situation of the officers 








4Laws of United States, vol. 15, page 159. 


as comfortable as possible; and this I will say, that 
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I received from all more thanks than were due, and 

experienced their gratitude far exceeding the obli- 

gation. I learned afterwards, that these officers 

(sirangers heretofore to me) had been directed by 

some ugitators to my house, in the expeciation of | 
my not admitting them, which was the opinion also 
of all the officers in that army. I dare say, such of | 
them as live at this day will acknowledge, that they | 
received a more hearty welcome at Connorville, | 
than at the house of ihe most “Joyal” inan in Ireland; | 
that is, the man that has the largest peasion, or | 
most lucraiive sinecure, or post, in the kingdom.— | 
Whilst this division of the army was in their can- | 
tonments, in my neighborhood, when the men lost | 
their muskets, bayone s, aud ammunition, which fre. | 
quently happeped, they came to me; I had the things | 
restored to them. The soldicrs became attached | 
tome. Long, indeed always before these events, L | 
had been an object of great jealousy and hatred; 1| 
had ever been in the habit of committing a crying | 
sin in Ireland. Thad borne myself so to ali the peo- 

pic, that they were greatly attached to me. I had) 
appointed arbitrators in every parish, throughout | 
an immense district, who decided all controversies; | 
the occupation of the pettyfugging lawyer was near- | 
ly gone; I curbed the vice of drunkenness; I pre-! 
vented riots; I did allthe goodI could. It will not, 
therefore, surprise any person, in the least conver- 
sant with the character or complexion of the ruling 
factions in Ireland, that I was an abomiaation to 
them; and when to these vices, in their eyes, the | 
thanks of the poor soldiers were superadded, my | 





crimes were not to be endured, and Ll became an ob- id 
camp near Bandon, 180 miles from town, saying, 


ject of suspicion and distrust. 


from the menner of my living, particularly from 
damp, I left home, and came to England on the 27ih 
of April, where I remained till the middle of June, 
when I received advice from home, that several of 
my tenants, and others of the poor people to the 
amount of 51, had been flung into prison; and that 
two unappy men had been induced to swear against 
them. ‘The same packet also contained a proclama- 
tion that had been issued by lord Camden, on the 
17th of May before, inviting every person to come 
in and surrender, and give security for the peace, 
on an assurance of being no further questioned. Very 
happy at the opportunity this proclamation afford- 
ed me, to develope the conspiracy against the peo. 
ple in prison, and to aid them in their defence, I 
returned to Ireland, surrendered myself at Mallow, 
to lord Kinsale and sir James Cotton, on the faith of 
the prociamation; and performed the terms requir- 
ed of me, which was to give bail to be of the peace 
for seven years; of all which I apprised lord Cam- 
den and his secretary, Mr. Pelham, now lord Chi- 
chester, the 18th of June. From Mallow 1 went 
home, on the Sih of July; and on the 14th was ar- 
rested by brigadier-general Eyre Coote, at his camp, 
whither he had invited me. Before he detained me, 
he looked, for greater certainty, inio his orderly 
book, and there found, as he said, an order, dated 
the Ist of Juiy, to arrest me. On his having done 
so, he was ata loss what to do with me, and attend. 
ed me to Bandon; where I was to remain till he 
should hear from Dublin. On the third day of my 
stay in Banton, L receive! a letter from Mr. Pelham, 
ated in Dublin, the same day I was arrrested at the 


[i wis staie of things (the French force having i\that lord Camden wished much tosee me at Dublin; 


long left the coast,) a young man from my neigh- 
borhood had gone, in the begining of March, to see 
some friends at Bantry, where he was arrested for 
admipisiering the oath of union. On being qrestion- 
ed, he acknowledged that he had received it from 
my steward, a lad not more than 18 years of age who | 
was aiso arrested, and conveyed to the prison of 
Cork, where every means were used to extort con- 

fessions from them, to implicate ne. They declar- 

ed, however, that I was the last person to whom 

they would disclose any thing of the kind. Their | 
honesty and persistance in truth were called trea- 

son to their country, and attachment to me; and a| 
council was called together in Dublin, at which it | 
wus determined, that J was very dangerous and a 

warrant was issued to arrest me on suspicion—the 

act of habeas corpus being at the time suspended. | 
Tie secret, however, was not well kept. | disco- 
vered the plot. I lay down in my house the mght 
on which 1 knew that an attempt was to be made 
to seize on me by a large detachment of horse (at- 
tended by lords, esquires, and generals, and the 
staff,) and before they had reached half a mile from 
their quarters, I was (at a distance of 12 miles) ap- 
prised of their having set out. They made their 
search for me, and a considerable depot of arms, 
which they were informed were secreted in the 
lofts and cellars of my house; neither were therc, 
and they marched back. The next day I wrote to 
the judge, who was then holding the assize at Cork, 
Saying, that “if he would give me assurance of a tri- 
al then, of any thing that could be alleged against 
me, I would go to him; otherwise that L would not 
surrender,” 

As he was not authorized to give me the assur- 
ance I demanded, and as I preferrcd the liberty 
of the common air, and the use of my own limbs, to 
unlimited imprisonment, I stood out till the latier 





end of April, when finding my health somewhat hurt; conspiracy before mentioned. 


and that, if I would comply, I might depend upon 
my person being perfectly safe from arrest; and that 
I should be perinitted to return home immediately. 
This letter 1 communicated to Mr. Cooke, who said, 
that as government did not know of my arrest at 
the time Mr. Peluam wrote, he could not let me 
go til he received an answer from Dublin to his 
letter, apprising the government of my being in 
custody. In a few days he received his orders, 
which were to senda mulitary officer to attend me 
and captain Roche and [ set out for Dublin. Tie 
captaig had a sword, and he had on his sash and 
gorget. There is a high hill between Bandon and 
Cork; we alighted from our carriage; it is a place 
of rendezvous; some 20 or 30 carriers were avsembied 
here; they had not seen me since my return from 
England. Captain Roche first saw his danger; and 
his sword could not defend him; his sash and gor- 
get could not protect him. I perceived the work. 
ings of his mind; a look of kindness from me to him 
would save his life; Lsuperadded a word of esteem. 
Captain Roche was not molested: We arrived in 
Cork that evening, where we haulted for the night. 
A man of the city got access to me. Cork is the 
| place of my nativity; [ have friends there: would 
| that every man could say the same where he is 
best known! I discovered it was intended to offer 
| violence to captain Roche; 1 prevented it. Stock 
\Aim in safety to Dublin. On our way we called at 
the camp at Arpfinnan, where the Wexford miiitia 
lay. All the officers requested of captain Roche te 
tell lord Camden the services I rendered them, and 
ithe thanks they owed me. We arrived at Dublin 
}and saw lard Chichester, who liberated me from ar. 
rest, and wrote to Mr. Cooke that ( wus not to be 


j;molested again. I returned home, and in the begin- 








ing of September I went to the assize of Cork, for 
the purpose of defending my tenants against the 
Lsent them all to 
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their homes, and prosecuted the witnesses, who! London, above 400 miles. Hear his answer:-—We 
were both transported, for perjury te Botany Bay. do not “pretend to have any charge against you; 


I now hoped to enjoy with my family that peace| but we know your power, and suspe¢t yotr inclina- 
which innocence has always a right to expect. oh ei had my advice been taken, you should not 
was ertielly deceived. An unsigned, unsworn-to! bave been brought to trial in Cork. My opinion 
paper was sent up to the grand jury on the 17th; was, that you should have been Kept in confine- 
day of the assizes, when two of the judges had left pavent under the suspension of the habeas corpus 
the county; and a bill of indictment was found/|act; and it now appears I was right.” Well, that 
ayainst me for high treason. On this paper I was| afternoon, aout 2 0,clock, I was obliged to set off 
arrested and fiung into prison, where, in a dungeon | back again towards London, where we artived on 
ri feet square, me beyond weer gen lay — the fourth greens gests. Srning ve oh eden 
ing for seven months, néver having felt the influ-|journies of nearly miles, and cross I 
ence of the sun, nor been breathed on by the air, | sea three times in thirteen days and nights: during 
during the whole time; at the end of which I was | the whole of which time I never was permitted to 
conveyed from this dungeon to the court, to go: take off my clothes, nor to lay down for niore than 
through a “trial,” upon chatiges of every speclédot | seven boise? I was kept in custody ae house v4 
treason and rebellion. Two witnesses were brought; Mr. Sylvester, till my brother’s acquittal at Maid- 
up under a strong military guard. They Jere stone,* when we were both taken rr Dublin, where 
sworn. What did they depose? That they knew|we were lodged in the same prison room, oa the 
tps Bd ep “on — be ey rode was mare 2d of seo i a — : were eye pron 

en without the knowledge of the witnesses; that! was opened in in for the trial of all th 
when it was read to him, he declared it to be false, | against whom any charges had been exhibited; 
and refused to swear to it; that he was offered amongst whom, neither my brother nor I were. 
S00/. a year to swear to it, and threatened to be| Three had been executed. Mr. Byrne, a relation 
instantly shot if he persisted in his refusal, and he} of the marchioness of Buckingham, was eget 
did persist. The other witness swore, that what} and was to be executed on the 24th of July. 
was called his information was all written down | Sunday, the 22d, some negociation was set on foot in 
begs Napa nen Poa yo ~ pry ve | a ee nyo yet rg wire ens: between weak mage 
sign it, he was threatened to be hanged; and that, | ment and some of the state prisoners in , 

at length, he was prevailed on to put his name to it, which, it appears, that neither my brother nor I had 
on his Aron, he pH oe it weed was 1 ap- any ar oF — Mfrs: = bape od Len re 
pear, and that it was only a matter of form. was; the sheriff of Dublin entered our apar rf 
acquitted tnstantly. Alt the people, all the military, |showed us a paper, purporting to be an acquies- 
expressed their joy; the judge trembled; he was/| cence, on the part of seventy three of the prisoners 
seen stretching sit his 1mploring arms from the | to give information of any arms, agregar _ 
bench to me, in the dock, amongst robbers and! plans of warfare; and to emigrate on condition o 
murderers; he was heard to cry > me for erey bs general amnesty: and of Niven for Mr. Byrne, 
to protect him; and I did protect him: not a hair | who was to die that day; and for Mr. Oliver Bond, 
of his head was touched. who was at that moment on his trial, if he should de 

On my being released, I did not return even to| condemned. My brother and I declined entering in- 
my house; I did not even take one day’s repose. | to any agreer.ent. Mr Byrne was ordered for in- 
No, my beloved brother was a prisoner at Maid-{stant execution, «hich instantly aver" place; mea 
stone; he is one year younger thar I am; we were’ Bond was to die on Friday. We heard no more o 
reared and educated together; never one day or/the paper till Thursday evening <a een Dany 
night apart for 18 years. The thought of him ba-|same Mr. Dobbs, accompanied by Mr. Samuel Nel- 
nibhed every other idea from my wash I set off to/son, once of the prisoners from another of the pri- 
him that very night, and arrived in London in four |sons, came to that where my brother andI lay. All 
oat > stern er I could reise z erred = gare on —— re, ows a Sean 

uke of Portland for permission to be admitted to | duced a letter he had just received from Mr. ne, 
my brother; I reeeived his answer at five o’clock stating, “that if my brother and I would enter in- 
next morning, dy 4 rat hy riage ib with : on a 2 ppd oe the preg AR ag Ea 
want to arrest me; and from my bed I was taken to! should engage to give every infor 

the house ofMr. Sylvester, ‘nd that evening I was | power to al cadens relating to the rebellion, and 
taken off for Ireland. We landed about ten miles | particularly our relations with foreign states there 
from Dublin, at night; I saved Mr. Sylvester and | should be a general amnesty; Mr. Bond should be 
the Bow-street constable, my companion, from a|:- : Rs ad area A oaths 
watery grave, and conducted them safe to Dublin, I well remember, I never ca . Adee rhe g 
where we arrived at three o’clock in the morning. | at Maidstone between Roger and Arthur O,Comnor. 
1 now, for the first time since I left London, lay} They had not seen each other for very nae gee 
down, and had not been in my bed more than three |in the interval they had both been imprisoned an 
hours, when Mr. Sylvester awaked me, to tell ime, | their enn = in igs ocala aaa: 

i . mect !! Ro : 
that another king’s messenger had that moment ar- | stances di 9 rag hehe 3 ceateunite. ahinak tie 
rived from the duke of Portland, to take me back | er in the custody of a king’s: ger, " 
instantly to London. This was about 7 o’clock in jin the dock about to be tried for high pps 
the morning; about 12, Mr. Sylvester informed me, stood in the dock on the right crap ager ra 
that Mr. Cooke desired to see me at the castle. }O’Connor, the court had not yet taken y sed 
Murk the instability of fortune. Behold O’Connor [I heard a hoise on my right and saw a a ag ac 
brought by a constable, tohave the liberty of being and commanding Jooking man enter ~ real oy 
admitted in the presence of Mr. Edward at I jis By ree oe said — “ a — an ard 
did see him; the interview was not of long dura-j|cated by feeling. Roger andvanc ? 
tion; the conversation was not of many words, but | Arthar remyee _ by ae mri 8 are pet ne 
itis important. J asked him the meaning of these | permitted to interchange a wor 4 B eed each 
proceedings; what post-haste treason f had commit-|led down their manly cheeks, ‘they fe r 
ted in the four days that I travelled from Cork to/ others hands and parted. em. Lest. 
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pardoned, and we should be permitted to emigrate 
to any country, not at war with England; but that 
if we persisted in our refusal, military commissions 
should be issued in the north, for the trial of the 
prisoners there, the courts should proceed in Dublin, 
and the yeomanry should remain on active duty. 

We both refused. We said, if there are any charges 
against us, proceed upon them. W hy proceed 
against others, because we will not enter into any 
negociations? We went to our own rooms, whi 
ther Mr. Dobbs presently came. He represented to 
us the dreadful scenes of slaughter and devastation 
that would follow close upon our declaration. It 
appears that my brother was influenced by these 
considerations; and, to save an unarmed people, he 
consented to sacrifice himself: but I heard these 
proposals and threats with avery different ear. My 
answer was that I set at defiance all their machinations 
—ihat 1 was ready to meet any charge that could be 


brought against me; but that 1 never would enter | 


into any agreement with the castle of Dublin during 
my life. Nothing now was left unattempted to in- 
duce me by every fair promise, or to intimidate me 
by the most alarming threats, to sign this agree- 


diately became my security. TheréT lived for oné 
year, when the tréaty of Amiens taking place, I was 
desirous of ruturning to my own country, and aps 
plied to sir Richard Ford, the magistrate, before 
whom f acknowledged the recognizance, to get it 
up. Jn vain. After many fruitless efforts hé at 
length informed me, that it was determined névet 
to give it up, as long as I retained the power of liv 
ing in the South of Ireland. I judged it better té 
| part with Connorville than to be shut out from my 
country. I got a passport to Ireland, and, on the 
Ist of May 1803, I let a lease forever, of the place of 
my earliest days. Whereupon, I got up my recoge 
nizance immediately. I purchased, for forty thou. 
sand pounds, from lord Welles'ey, the castle and es. 
| tate of Dungan, within a few miles of Dublin, where 
I have resided with my family ever since, comin 
over occasionally to visit sir Francis Burdett and a 
few other friencs in England, where, though I have 
estates, | have never been known, directly or indi- 
rectly, to mterfere with any concerns of the coun- 
try; I never attended a public meeting or a public 
dinner; though T have many friends, I seldom asso- 
ciate with any one but sir Francis Burdett and his 

















ment. All were unavailing. At length Mr. Mars- 
den came, as if secrecy, and as a friend, to let me} 
know what, dy chance, he had heard at the casile. | 


family. My fortune is ample; and neither I, nor. 
any one of my family ever ate one morsel that was 
not produced from our own estates. We ever recei- 


That it was determined to seize my estate, if I did |ved any of the people’s money in the shape of pen- 


not comply. My answer, was, that I was prepared 
against every thing, that I was absolute never to 
comply. 

In consequence of which, orders were dispatch- | 
ed to the officer commanding at Bandon, to send | 
detacliments of horse and foot to take possession of | 
my house, which they did, to the amount of be-| 
tween 2 and 300 men; they expelled four of my infant 
children, and my servants; the officers broke open 
my cellars, and drauk all my wine; they ordered 
the men to kill my sheep and oxen, on which the 
whole party subsisted; they converted my iron gates 
into shoes for their horses: they made firing of win- 
dows, doors and frames of the house and offices; 
burned all my farming utensils, destroyed my gar- 
dens and the wall trees, the hot-house, and all the 
plants; turned all their herses out into young plan- 
tations which were all ruined; stole every thing 
moveable; and committed every species of devas- 
tation, for eight or nine weeks, that they remained | 
there, for which I never received one penny as re- 
muneration, from that day to this. After this visi- 
tation, it was again required of me to sign the paper. 
My answer was always the same. Still I was kept 
a prisoner; and when those who had entered into 
the agreement were sent to Scotland, I was forced, 
by Justice Atkinson, and a company of Bucking- 
hamshire militia, at the very point of the bayonet 
into a coach, conveyed on board a tender, and 
conducted to Fort George, in which military 
garrison I was kept for a year and ten months, where 
by the lenient treatment I received, I lost the use of 
my limbs, and was reduced to the very verge of 
life; at the end of which time I was brought to Lon- 
don, and let go on the 24th of January 1801, upon 
a dreadful recognizance to somé ititnense amount, 
not to return to Ireland, and to reside tm such part. 
of England, as the king of England should from 
time to time appoint, (and Middlesex was named) 
during the then war. ¥ took & housé at Soathate, in 


| 


Middlesex, where I resided for hatf a year; but} 


having no latid there, 1 looked out for a place with 
land, to occupy my time. 1 found oné to suit me} 
at Eistree. As | was a stranger, and as the rent 
amounted to 500/. a year, I applied to my old friend 
aid companion, sir Francis Burdett, who tmme-| 





. 


sions and places: nor was any man’s meal or com- 
forts ever diminished by one of us. Surely, then, 
I must be a most disloyal traitor! 1n fine, many, veé- 
ry many of the people of Ireland love mec; the mili- 
tia was attached to me. I surrendered on the so- 
lemn faith of a proclamation, which faith, towards 
me, was broken; I protected captain Roche; I de-. 
fended the judge; I saved Mr. Sylvester, and the 
Bow- street constable. There is no kind of place 
that has not been my prison; my own house, camps, 
guard-houses, taverns and hotels, cas'les, whervies, 
packet-bo-ts, messengers’ houses, court-houses, 
bridewells, states prisons (as they are calied) ten- 
ders, garrisons, palaces; and as a prisoner, have L 
travelted about from my own house in the south, to 

Carrickfergus, in the north of Ireland; from the 

western extremity of Wales, to Maidstone, nearly 
the western extremity of England; from Dublin to 
Fort St. George in Scotlasd, within 40 miles of Jno, 
O’Grot’s '» :use, to London.Ja mail- corches, hack- 
ney-coachies, post carriages, and carts; on foot and 
on horseback; and all because (for I know of no 
other cause) that, ten yeas before the French revo- 
lution, I saw the absolute necessity of « refurw iu 
the comméns of Iréland, which was acknowledged 
afterwards by the factions of England and Ireland; 
and becattse I would not consent to a legislative 
union, Which I regarded as equally ruinous to both 
parts of the kingdom. 

On the whole, then, let the people of Eegland, 
now that they are ti possession of their sober senses, 
decide between my accusers and me, whether the 
laws were infringed by mx, who have gone through 
every ordeal; who have always courted investiga- 
tion and enquiry; who fur years never ceased to de- 
mand trial; or by them who sought the protection 
of a bill of indemnity, passed by an assembly of 
Which they themselves made a part. 


7 eee Sates 
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Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 

It was publicly known in England that lord Coch- 
rane witli large supplies of arms, &c. was about to 
leive that country for South America. __ 

The “Wheal Sparnon” tin and copper mine, after 
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a suspension of two years, is again worked It is 
mM ntioned as the only mine in Great Britain that 
bas produced any considerable quantity ofe»balt:— 
one stone was taken from it that weighed 1333/s, 

Persons at Liverpool interested in the importa- 
tion of cotton from India, have sent different seeds 
there to improve the quality, Therice of cotton 
jn India, is about 8d. per lh—300 lbs. are compres. 
sed into a bale of 9 cubit feet for exportation. 

The price of labor in India does not exceed two 
cents per man a day. 

A letter from Liverpool, of Sept. 2, says—cotton 
twist is actually becoming an article of exportation 
from hence to India. 

A committee of the house of commons has made 
a second report, of the most decisive character, 
upon the police of London. It recommends the 
abolition of the system of parliamentary rewards 
for the apprehension and conviction of felons, com- 
monly called Blood Money, which has lately excited 
so much horror. The money, thus expended in 
1815, amounted to 18,000 pounds! 

An experiment was made on the 12th Sept. en 
board the ship Wellesley, ofa newly invented sy- 
phon, which is intended to water ships from a tank 
vessel, instead of pumping. The instrument is two 
feet and a half in diameter, and it discharges how 
ly 20 tons and half; which was considered a most 
satisfactory proof of its efficacious power. 

Typhus fever is carying off many of the poor, at 
Liverpool. 

The new crop of wheat is pronounced excellent 
--and American four in England had fallen to 42s. 
per. dbl. 

Stocks,—Sept. 16. 3 per cents 79 1-2. 

2.159 persons embarked at Belfast for the Unit- 
ed States, from the 17th of March to the 2Ist of 
August of the present year. 

The prevailing fever has beeome very alarming 
at Armagh, and in Derry. 

American flour at Dublin is in demand, at 58s. 

It is officially notified that the bank of England 
‘would pay specie for all its notes dated prior to the 
Ist of January 1817, on the Ist of October. 


iy, 


bulls. As the former has a stock to sell, they seek 
by every species of bad news, tocreatea fall. The 
latter being obliged to accept stock, endeavour to 
raise the price, that they may sell it immediately 
without loss, and even with advantage. There are 
frequently some stockjobbers who do not fulfil their 
engagyements, and who are called by the singular 
name of Lame Ducks. These persons are only 
banished from the exchange; they still act as stock- 
brokers. If they can subsequently settle with their 
creditors, they may return to the stock exchange, 
scors AND intsh.—Froma Dublin paper.—it ap- 
pears from sir John Sinclair’s report, that Scolland 
possesses only 1,804,864 souls, or about one third 
part of the supposed population of Ireland, and yet, 
in the year 1813, (the period at which the report 
was completed,) the people paid 4,204,097/. 7s. 
9d. of net revenue, exclusively of the expense of 
management and drawbacks. This comparatively 
immense sum amounts to within about half a mil 
hon of the net revenue of Ireland, and it exhibits, 
most clearly, this important fact, nameiy, that the 
people of Scotland are able to bear a rate of taxa- 
tion exceeding that of Ireland in the proportion of 
three to one, or in plain language, a Scotsman pays 
three pounds to the state for every one paid by an 
Irishman; and, by the same rule, Ireland, instead of 
| paying 4,822,264 13s. 11 1-2d. of net revenue, which 
| was the angount in the year 1813, ought, on this ac- 
;count alone, to afford 14,466,793/. 1s. 10 1-2d an- 
'nually, without burtheuing the people more heavily 
| than they are in Scotland. But Ireland enjoys local 
advantages superior to those of Caledonia, in as far 
,as her soil and climate are more favorable to the pro- 
| ductions of the earth. But, in comparing the cir- 
|cumstances of the two countries, there is another 
consideration of the utmost importance that bears 
|upon the question. The total extent of Scotland 
includes nearly nineteen millions of English acres, 
of which only 5,033,050 are fully or partially culti- 
| vated. The total extent of freland may be estima- 
| ted at more than twenty millions of English acres, of 





| Which 15,000,000 are fully or partially cultivated. 


Here we find that the people of the latter country 


The prince regent has given to the duke of Wel-| have the superiority over those of the former, in the 


lington the colossal statue of Bonaparte. 

Accounts from Bengal to the 21st May state that 
since the fall of Hattrass, the British troops had 
taken eleven other forts, which had left the ene 
my’s country at the entire mercy of the British. 

By an order from thie British war office, it appears 
that pensions granted for wounds received subse- 
quently to the 24th of June 1817, are not to increase 
with rank. 

The Americans (says a late London paper) have 


reduced their naval force upon the lakes, to the same | 


scale as ours; but the exertions with which they are 
cutting roads in the directions of those waters, fel- 


ling timber, and preparing it as knees, bends, &c. 


for vessels of war, are circumstances which excite 


sone attention. 


Stock exchange phrases.—The following is an ex- 
planation of the singular terins used in the stock 
exchange of London:—A bull is a stock holder, who 
las contracted to take, at a certain time, a large 
quantity of stock, which he has neither the intention 
nor poter of paying; and who finds himself in con- 
sequence, obliged to sell it at a profit or a loss,, to 
honor his engagements at that period. A bear is, 
on the contrary, a stockjobber who has promised to 
deliver alarge quantity of stocks, which he has not, 
and which he is obliged to purchase at a profit or 
loss, for the purpose of fulfilling his obligation. It 
may thus be seen that the bears are enemies to the 


proportion of nearly three to one, in all that relates 


| to the products of the soil, which are, in fact, the 


primary source of national wealth. 


PAROCHIAL CLERGY—From the Landon Monthly 
Migazi -2.—The annual revenues of the parochial 
clergy of England and Wales have been stated at 
2,557,000/. But it must be remembered, that these 
revenues arise as well from glebe and augmenta- 
tion lands, with surplice fees, as from tithes in 
kind or by composition, which, on each parish, can 
scarcely be estimated on the average under 40/. per 
annum, which, according to the number of 10,649 pa- 
rochial benefices, will amount to nearly 526,000/,; 
which being deducted from the gross revenue of 
the parochial clergy, will leave 2,031,000/. as the 
actual receipt from the tithes in their possession. 
The impropriations are usually estimated at 3,845 n 
number, and of these about one-third belong to the 
bishops, dignified clergy and two universities; and 
the other two-thirds to the lay impropriators: and 
the laity are also lessees of the one-third belonging 
to the superior clergy and universities. The col- 
lective income of which impropriations from tithes 
alone, at this time may be taken at 1,538,000/. pet 
annum. It appears, then, that the total receipt 
from the tithes in the possession of the rochial 
clergy, and impropriators, whether paid in kind or 
accounted for by composition, amounts to 3,569,V00. 
per annum: which, in’ proportion to that part of 
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the agricultural lands in the kingdom, subject to 
ihe payment of tithes, namely, 28,000,000, and va- 
jued or rented at 15s. 20s. or 25s. per statute acre, 
will be under Ss. 5d. in the pound at 15s. per acre, 
a little above 2s. 6d. in the pound at 20s. per acre, | 
and a little above 2s. in the pound at 25s. per acre. 

Translated for the Columbian—A German jour- 
nalist in the conclusion of his ‘observations on the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act in England— 
says, “Tacitus remarks very correctly, that spies 
and secret denunciations announce ‘the fall of em- 
pires. External splendor cannot impose on us; it) 
js merely found where the people have ceased to be | 
virtuous. 

“The proud fleets of England may ride in tri 
umph on every sea; their flag may wave on the 
Ganges end on the high rocks of Malta and Gibral- 
tar—the spirit of the great Chatham dwells not in 
his successors, and it is spirit alone that coitstitutes 
life. 

“Before Augustus could establish his rule, the, 
people had been accustomed to the sway of indivi. 
duals. Let the Britons be once accustomed to the! 
absence of their palladium, and it wiil not require | 
a century to bury ils memory in oblivion.” 

FRANCE. 

It is stated that the king of France has issued | 
an ordinance forbidding the export of grain. The, 
prohibition is expected to contiauc throughout the| 

ear. 

. Desbans and Chayoux have lately been shot at| 
Paris, for some political offences. The latter when; 
told he was to be divested of the insignia of the 
legion of honor, took his cross, rolled it up in the 
ribband, and swallowed it! They requested that 
they might not be tied or bandaged, which was 
granted—they joined their arms together, gave the 
word fire, and were instantly killed. They had been 
convicted ofa plot to assassinate Monsieur and his | 
son. 

Messrs. Comte and Dunoger, joint authors of the | 
work entitled Za Censeur European, have been 














_condemned to a year’s imprisonment, and a fine of 


$000 francs each, for publishing the “Manuscript 
transmitted from St, Helena!” 

The picture of David representing Cupid and 
Psyche, has been purchased by the Count of Som- 
mariva, for 30,000 francs. 

The person who pretends to the throne of France, 
as the son of Louis the 16th, at least performs his 
part well, and appears to have excited much sen. 
gation in France. Ile is well supplied with money 
and lavishes it freely, demanding with great earnest- | 


ness an interview with the duchess of Angoulome, | 


ITALY. 
The present populatién of Rome is 131,356—in 


1816, 127,997. 


i NETHERLANDS. | 
We have very distressing’ accounts of the state 


of tire German emigrants attempting to reach the 


United States through the ports of the Netherlands. 
One ship with 500 on board, after being a consider- 
able time at sea, was forced back,—60 had died on 
board of her while she was out. In another pre- 
pared te sail, a destructive epedemic had broken 
out, and carried off many persons. There were 
700 at the Texel engaged to go to Philadelphia, 
but prevented by the want of means, and in grcat 
distress, &c. Two vessels, crammed with these 
unfortunate people, touched at St. Michael’s, one of 
the Azores, for supplies—one of them a Dutch brig, 
had been out ninety-one days—during which she 
had lost 40 passengers—the other had 400 on board, 


| but they were tolerably healthy. 


SWEDEN. 

The interdiction of colonial produce, &c. in Swe. 
den, has not prevented its use, but has raised the 
price—as it must be smuggled. ‘The drinking of 
coffee being prohihited, it is now called soup, and 
eaten Wiih a spoon. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor, with more than 100 distinguished 
persons of his court, lately diaed on the quarter 
deck of vice admiral Crown’s ship at Cronstadt. 
Crown is a Scotchman—and second in command in 
the Russiaw navy. 

British writers, in many ways, manifest great 
jealousy at the power of Russia. 

The empéror.of Russia has transferred the scat 
of government of Finland (a province wrested from 
Sweden some years ago) from Abo to Helsingfors 


}—which has a commodious harbor in the gulf of 


Finland. 
GERMANY. 

Young Napoleon, it is said, when ampived at a 
proper age, will be created archbishop primate of 
Ratisbon, and arch chancellor of the Germanic em- 
pire. 

PRUSSIA. 

A school for swimming has been established at 
Berlin. Each company of the body guards and 
grenadiers has a swimming master. It requires 
only 15 days practice to acquire the art, and alrea- 
dy more than a thousand soldiers have learned it. 

POLAND. 

Prince Radzivil, of Poland, who sometimes unites 
the elegance of southern taste with the barbarous 
pomp of Sarmatia, once entered Warsaw in his 





or a public trial, to produce conviction that he is 


carriage, drawn by sia «white bears, tuken in his 


the true king of France. His pretensions have been hae Lithuanian forests, and completely broken and 


considerably encouraged—but he is arrested, and 


wiil no doubt be confined in some secret place for | 


life, if there is the shadow of a prospect that he 
really is what he pretends to be—another ‘iron 
mask.” 

Stocks—Sept 14, 3 per cents 66f. 65c. Sept. 25, 
65f. 85c. 

In France, the duke of Feltre had resigned the 
office of minister of war, and marshal St. Cyr was 
appointed his successor; count Mole was appaint- 
ed secretary of staie ia the marine department. 

Fhe widow of count Pounistowski has arrived at 
New-York. 

BONAPARTE. 

A London paper says that lord Amherst has duly 
detivered to the Prince Regent the letter from “o- 
naparte to his Royal Highness, of which his jord- 
ship was the bearer from St. Helena, 


richly harnessed for the purpose.— London paper. 

They write from Poland, that a forester, havin 
heard that a reward of 500 crowns. was oftered to 
any person who would kiil a wolf which was the 
terror of the neighborhood, resolved to obtain it. 
This furious animal, accustomed during the late 
campaigns, to live upon the dead bodies of soldiers 
would not attack the flocks, hut used to fly upon 
the shepherds and devour them. Tie forester took 
his chiid, only about two years oid, and fastened 
it to a tree neur his cottage, with a view to attract 
the animal, while he remained upon the waich with 
amusket. ‘The wolf came, and was instantly killed; 
the infant sustained on injury, and the-man claimed 
the reward,—7d, 





FLORIDA. 
There were eight large prizes, fully ladened with 
sugar, collee, &c. at Amelia, One of them had on 
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board 1000 boxes of segans that had been made ex-; Ru: ian vronps, destined to this object, is talked 


pressly for the use of the “adored” Ferdinand, 

The armed vessels there on the 11th inst. were— 
the brig American Libra, of 3 guns; and the San 
Joseph, of 6 guns, beionging to the government— 
and the private armed vessels American Congress, 
of 12 guns; the Morgiania, of 18; and the Republi- 
can of 2;—twoothers were fitting out. 
and the infamous Woodbine have arrived at New 
Brovidence from Amelia. 

a7Our latest accounts from this island report, 
that the civil and military authorities are literally 
at “daggers points’’—being actually in arms against 
each other. There is an “Americen party” anda 
“French party” —Hubbard, as the civil governor, is 
at the head of the former, and Aury, as command- 
ing the military, of the other. Battle between 
them was expected—and reportadds that Aury, 
with his fleet, wasactually blockading the island. 


A Com. Champlin was however expected with 


four sail, and it was supposed would give the pre- 
ponder:nce to Hubbard’s party. 

* * These particulars are fully confirmed—but 
the affair at Amelia has lost its interest with us, 
and seems to be nothing else than a semi-piratical 
business. We should be glad if the United States 
force in that quarter was immediately strenghten- 
ed. 

“SPANISH AMERICA. 

‘The London Courier proposes that Spain should 
acknowledge the independence of the South Ame. 
ricans, on condition that they would accept a prince 
from another branch of the house of Spain for their 
sovereign—England and the allied powers, general- 
ly, to guarantee the fulfilment of the terms thus 
granted. 

A Buenos Ayrean privateer said to be called the 
Porpoise, of 7 guns and 86 men, lately overhauled 
a British vessel and plundered her of several, arti- 
cles. A person on board the latter remonstrating 
against as downright piracy, was retorted upon 
by a reference to the plunderings of the Americans 
by the British under their orders in council—a cut- 
ting reproof and well earncd. The Porpoise is own- 
ed in Buenos Ayres, and commanded by a native 
said to be called Tucuman—who had a few days 
before plundered an English vessel and then sunk 
her. 

From. Havana, under date of Sept. 21, we learn 
that in an official account printed in the city of Mex- 
ico, 12th August, it is stated that Mina, Borja and 
Moreno, are completely besieged in Comanja, and 
that Navarre had already taken from them a small 
fort that protected the only weter they had to de- 
pend upon. {We very well know what a “Spanish of- 
ficial account” is.} 

An article under the head of Ghent, Ist Sept. 
says; Many vessels of war and transporis have sail- 
ed from different ports of France for Spain, to be 
employed in an expedition to America. 

‘’he Ghent papers adds—if the , gr does 
nat send men, it is because it would be disagreeable 
to the nation, and it is feared they would join the 
insurgents. 

No doubt the Spanish ambagsadors at the differ- 
ent courts ef Europe, are endeavouring to aid their 
country—and perhdps they make remarks unfavora- 
ble to the U. States. 

Lhe “church”? and a bull feast/—The government 
of Havana have granted an extraordinary dull feast 
for the benefit of the convent of St. Juan de Dias. 

Liverpool Sept. 12.—The court of Spain entertains 
great hopes that Russia will assist in the subjuga- 
tien of the American oglgnies, An inundation of 


McGregor 


of, and this last calamity that cin |: efa! those unfor- 
tunate regions is confidently anticipaied. A* cx. 
pedition of Spanish troops, to the amount of 15 or 
20,000, is likewise preparing. [We venture the opie. 
nion, that unless England is a party in the affair, 
that she will not permit Russian troops to be sent 
to Spanish America.] 





[We have rarely seen a more spirited and feeling 
article than the following—-and its glorious me- 
rit is, that the expected attack was made upon 
Margarita and resisted as promised—to the com- 
plete discomfiture of the bloody Merillo, and his 
‘‘adored” king. ] 

FROM THE CURRACOA COURANT OF 13TH SEPTEMBER: 

Manifesto to an Impartial MWorld. 

Since God created the universe, or this huge 
abode of mortals, from which period we reckon an 
interval of more than six thousand years, there have 
been revolutions which have affioied it with the 
destruction of the human species. 

Venezuela occupies the last page in this dismal 
history. On the 19th April, of the year 1810, she 
tuned the sacred hymn of her emancipation, and 
among remarkable periods, she struggles against 
the strongest concussions to obtain it. 

Glorious journies—Brilliant and distinguished 
conflicts are the most irrefragable proofs of Vene- 
zuelian valor. 

The island of Margarita, one of the principal and 
complete parts of the confederated states, reared 
likewise the standard of honor, and walked upon 
the tracks of her fellow-citizens. 

On the 4th of May ofthat same year, he despos- 
ed with the greatest moderation the Spanish com- 
mander; the same who at the entrance of Monte- 
verde, in Caracas, had been commissioned to af- 
flict in the prisons of Puerto Cabello, among other 
Americans, the natives of Margarita. 

Carthagena supported the cause of Venezuela in 
the year 1813—and a leader chosen by the suffra- 
ges of the people, marched forward to break asun- 
der the chains of his oppressed brethren. 

They all blessed the work of their liberator, but 

in opening a new campaign, this same people was 
doomed again to suffer mournful vicissitudes;— 
their unfortunate emigration, witnessed by the 
windward islands, presents one of the most melan- 
tcholy pictures of honest families breathing by the 
mercy of foreign nations, whose generosity is stamp- 
ed in the heart of every good American. 
If Providence, casting an eye of compassion on 
their sufferings, should one day grant them the 
well-deserved chart of their liberty, that they may 
have a government of their own to secure and pror 
tect the sacred rights of man, they shall by distin- 
guished benefits requite the religious hospitality, 
which has been afforded to them by these friendly 
colonies. 

The circle of their revolution is not yet closed. 

This furious volcano is still emitting dreadful flames 

— The Independents are ambitious of their liberty 

—they demand to hold a seat among nations;— 

death cannot discourage them—they look upon him 

as arelief from ignominy. 

Notwithstanding these liberal ideas, there are 

degenerated Americans, who stooping servilely be- 

fore the false idols of Iberia, have caused innume- 
rable evils to the sojl which gave them birth. 

Against these only are directed the pointed steel 

of the freemen—their names are, by an unanimous 

voice, erased from the number of beings who beau- 


tify natyge.-. 
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To conquer or die is the alternative of the chil- 
dren of the Great Columbia; although struck by a 
panic, some of the eastern people, have Jately sepa- 


rated from the coalition, while Margarita, amid the] Bergen, 
hazards of war, looked up to them fora brave de-| Essex, 


fence of their country. 


The city of Cariaco fell, ina manner not to be/Sussex, 


conceived, and her disorders may infect the adja- 
cent countries. ‘To preserve that union, an which 
so highly depends the safety of the states, Marga- 
rita received in her bosom the supteme government 
of Venezuela, convoked by Gen. Marino—but on 
the 31st of May last, twelve days after its establish- 
ment, it withdrew from Margarita, and in our squad- 
ron proceded towards Maturin; and the island 
fluctuating alone, in the middle of dangers, block- 
aded at that time by two corvettes and five brigss 
and threatened by a fresh naval force, far from de-: 
sponding, confirmed the oath of the 17th Nov. 
when with only fourteen muskets, swe defeated in 10 
pitched battles, the formidable hosts of Gen. Mo- 
rillo. ‘Three thousand Republicans, whom the 
world has admired for their bravery, are this day 
with arms in their hands, determined to repel with 
undaunted vigor the attacks of tyranny. 

Margarita will be reduced to ashes, but she shall 
vot be enslaved—The enemy bave sworn her de- 
struction, and it appears that she will.soon haye to 
walk through the glorious field of Mars. She calls 
to the unprejudiced nations, once more to fix their 
eyes upon her, and to be the spectators of this new 
and interesting scene, which shall not less excite 
their admiration, than that which had diffused fear, 
terror, and confusion among those who swore to en- 
thrall her. 








RESULT OF THE LATE ELECTION IN NEW-JERSEY. 
Republican. Federal 
Coun. Assem. €oun. Assem.. 








0 0 1 3. 

1 4, 0 0 

Morris, 1 A 0 Q 
1 $ 0 1 

Somerset, 0 1 1 2 
Hunterdon, 1 4, Q 0 
Middlesex, 0 1 
Monmouth, 1 3 0 @ 
Burlington, 0 0 1 4 
Gloucester, 1 0 0 sz 
Salem 1 5 0 ro) 
Cumberland 1 3 0 ) 
Cape. May, 0 0 1 1 
8 26 5 16 


Making a republican majority of thirteen in joint 
meeting. 

A court martial, consisting of the following offi- 
cers is assembled at West Point to investigate the 
late disturbance at that post and for the trial of 
capt. Partridge— 

Major general Scort, president. 

Members.—Col. J. R. Fenwick, col. G. E. Mitch- 
ell, col. H. Leavenworth, col. H. Atkinson, col: 
T. S. Jessup, it. col. J. G. Totten, major B. Birds- 
all, major A. S. Brooks. 

R. H. Winder, judge advocate. 

Another gone/—Died on Friday morning, the 24th 
Oct. at 2 o’clock, col. Wathaniel Ramsay, of Balti- 
more, who in the revolutionary war distinguished 
himself, asa brave, meritorious and humane officer, 
He was loved and esteemed by all the army, parti- 


Great and Generous Nations! Suffer not the pha-}cularly by that great, good and discerning man, ge-- 


Janxes of our invaders to complete their baneful 
purposes—to destroy the peaceful jphabitants of 
Margarita. Have compassion, ye men ef the pre- 
sent age, on a small city which has given to the 
world sublime lessons of civic virtues, and if by 
your generosity, she should be enabled to stand 
this glorious trial, she swears before heaven and 
earth, that the wise and valorous Greece, were it 
now to exist in the meridian of its former glory, 
which had attracted the admiration of the world, 
it should doubtless envy the great sacrifices which 
the illustrious defenders of Margarita have been 
known to ofier at the hallowed shrine of liberty, 
erected by the new World in the nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Margarita, Wth June, 1617. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The laying of the keel of a74 gun ship has been 
sommenced at Norfolk. 
Capt. Morris, being transferred from the Congress 
to the Java frigate, is succeeded in the command 
of the firmer by capt. Downes, of the sloop Ontario. 
Dr. Toomas Coorer has been unanimously elect- 
ed professor of Chemistry and natural philosophy, 
in William and Mary college, Virginia, vice Dr. 
Jones, resigned. 
A petition is to be presented to the next Jegisla- 
ture of Virginia, praying for a law to incorporate a 
trading company under the title of “Zhe Richmond 
East India Company.” 
Vermont.—Gov. Gulusha is re-elected governor of 
this state by a majoriiy of 6,326 votes. 
His address in our next. 3 
Pennsylvania election.— We have not yet received 
the official account of the late election for govern 
or im Pennsylvania. The majority for Mr. Findlay 


neral Wash ington. 

At the battle of Monmouth, when our army was 
pressed, by the enemy advancing rapidly, general 
Washington asked for an officer; col. Rumsey pre- 
sented himself—the general took him by the hand 
and said if youcan stop the British ten minutes, 
(till I form) you will save my army. Col. Ramsay 
answered, I will stop them or fall. He advanced 
with his party, engaged and kept them in check for 
half an hour, nor did he retreat until the enemy and 
his troops were mingled, and at last in the rear of 
his troops, fighting his way, sword in hand, tell 
pierced with many wounds, in sight of both armies 
—add to this he was one of the best husbands, fa- 
thers and frieuds in the world; and will long be la- 
mented by his neighbors, and all who knew hrm. 
Alse died, at the Warm Springs of Virginia, Col. 
John Merger, of Fredericksburg, son of the gallant 
General Mercer who fell at Princeton, in the revo- 
lutionary contest. Gol. M. was educated at the 
public expense, by the state of Virginia, at Prince- 
ton, near the spot where his father fell, in testimo- 
ny of its respect for his memory.. Of the deceased 
it is said “Virginia would not boast ofa better man, 
or a patriot more firm and unchangeable. His 
head was filled with every science; his heart re- 
plete with every virtue.” 

Sickness. The number of deaths in Charleston, 
(S. C.) from the first of October, 1816, to the Ist of 
October, 1817, agreeably to the report of the city 
inspector, was 1249; of which 623 were during the 
months of July, August and September—232 being 
of the yellow fever. | 

The deaths at New-Orleans from the 25th of 
August to the 3d of September, inclusive, amount- 
ed to 100—being an average for that period of 10 a 
day. 





wil be lgss than we expected s-from 6,800 to 7,200. 


| ‘Lhe Board of health at New-Orleans, report 80 
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deaths in tbat city and suburbs for one week, viz: 
from the 18th to the 25th Sept. inclusive. Of these 
48 were men, 8 women, 4 children and 17 colored 


people. 


:| quaintance with every thing, were observed not 
without surprise and wonder,. and do honor to the 
nation to which they belong. ‘heir vessels were 
well found, fast sailors, and as neat as they were 


General recapitulation of the interments which have| well built.” 


tuken place during the year 1817 in the burying 


grounds of New- Orleans. 


Catholics, Protestants. 
January 71 15 
February 60 13 
March 68 13 
April 74 7 
‘May 67 24 
June 74 17 
July 91 28 
August 174° 131 


The sea serpent that lately visited Gloncesier, 
&c. about which so much has been said in the news 
papers, is supposed to have been in Long Island 
sound, on the 5th ult—moving rapidly, at the rate 
of a mile ina minute, and shewing what was thought 
to be from 40 to 50 feet of his back above water. 

We have seen a colored print whichis said to be 
acorrect representation of this animal: it is truly 
terrific. 

Incledon,, for many years the pride of the British 
stage as its first singer, is performing at New York, 


Those who have died at the Charity hospital are} with the unbounded applause which his great talents 


not counted: but it is known that during the month 


of August the number amounted to 73. 


A letter from WVew- Orleans of the 28th ult. re- 
ceived in New-York, states, that the fever in that 
city was abating among the Americans, but that 
The most 
exhorbitant charges have been exacted for services 
rendered the unhappy victims of this fatal malady. 
Attendance was charged at the extravagant rate of 
$9 a day—$25 for a rough unplained cofan—and 
These excessive ex- 


the creoles still suffered by its ravages. 


$8 for the use of the hearse. 
tortions are a disgrace to humanity. 

A dangerous malady prevailed at Wutchez about 
the end of last month. 
selectmen of the town, we find it stated, that it is 
not believed that people can safely inhabit or fre- 


quent the city before frost; and those whose avoca- 
cations wil! admit of it, are advised to remove and 
‘keep out of town, until Providence shall please to 
The 
meeting of the new legislature is, in consequence, 
by a proclamation of the governor, changed from 
Natchez to Washington; at which place the legis- 


bestow that desirable change of weather. 


lature met on Monday the 6th Oct. Nat. Int. 


Judicious appointment.—We observe, with plea- 
sure, that major Jonathan Kealsley, who lost a leg 


in the late war, gallantly fighting in defence of his 
country, has been appointed collector of the reve- 
nue of the United States, for the Harrisburg dis- 
trict. Lance. Intell. 
Our squadron in the Mediterranean. “The Ameri- 
cans have a fleet in the Mediterranean. It was, when 
the last accounts came away, cruizing off Leghorn. 
The commander was on board the Washington, an 
86 gun ship, with a crew of 780 men. We believe, 
says the Catholic official paper, it would be difficult 
for any one vessel inthe world to take her, ‘This 
is the first vessel of her class the Americans have. 
{Tie Ixdependence and Franklin are of the same 
size, &c.] Sue bears the name of one of the great- 
est men that the sun ever shone upon. He found 
his country a pitiful province of Britain, and left 
her—Oh, glorious destiny!—an independent nation! 
Dublin Chronicie. 
The Diario di Roma, of August, last says—‘‘For 
the first time has appeared in these seas, passing 
from Leghorn, an American squadron, which has 
been off our port for several days, but has since 
sailed for Naples. We remarked the uncommon 
RRs appearance of tliese ships. A very exact mi- 
itary discipline, a perfect knowledge of naval af- 


fairs, and of navigation, appeared in every thing. 


vy" 


“heir spring-locks combined ease, simplicity, and 
instant effect, and were equally adimirable in their 
fire arms andin pistols, and multiplied their dis- 
charges at pleasure. The exercise, «activity and 
readiness of thei mariners, and their perfect ac- | 


§n an official notice of the 


in his line seem justly to merit. The effect of the 
ballad “ Black eye’d Susan,” as sung by him, is spok- 
en of as astonishing. Among other of his songs is 
the following, composed expressly for him before 
he left England, by Mr. Cory, and set to music by 
Bishop—it was received with éhundering approba- 
tion, and tumultuously encored. 

RECITATIVE, 
Hail Columbia! patriot nation, 
Star of hope, to th’ oppress’d 
In battle darting desolation, 


But in peace soie ark of rest. PAINE. 


SONG. 

When first infant liberty dropp’d upon earth, 

The mountains and forests then cradled her birth, 
Deck’d by nature she dwelt among savages wild, 
Whilst numerous nations adepted the child; 

Her mind was for ages as dark as the night, 

Her form unadorn’d, wander’d naked to sight, 

She in huts and in colleges only was found, 
Reposing at eve, on her grass clothed ground. 


But banish’d and spurn’d by a profligate race, 
Long time she conceal’d both her grief and dis- 
grace, 

Till beaming forth glory, great Washington’s star, 
Recall’d the bright goddess from regions afar, 
Columbia hail’d her, delighted to see. 

Men firm to their iand, and resolv’d to be free; 
Then in Columbia forever may liberty reign, 
United, the states, and the pride of the main. 


The Sinking Fund.—The secretary of the United 
States treasury, has given official notice, that the 
commissioners of the sinking fund have determined 
“that the provisions of the act entitiled ‘an act 
to provide for the redemption of the public debt,’ 
should be carried into effect as fsr as the same 
might be practicable; and that, in pursuance of the 
said resolution, Richard Smith, cashier of the office 
of discount and deposit at Washington, has been 
appointed agent, under the superinteadance of the 
secretary of the treasury, to make purchases of 
stock of the United States, within the limits pre- 
scribed by law; and to whom all persons desirous 
of disposing of their stock, wili make application.” 
{ Com. Adv. 





There was a report in circulation at New-Orleans, 
of Lord Cochran’s arrival off Applachicola, with a 
frigate and other armed vessels; and it was said 
that his lordship meditated an attack on Pensa- 
cola. 

A vessel supposed to be bound for the Oronoke, 
with several passengers (British officers) on board, 
and laden with supplies, has been detained at Puila, 
delphia:—the passengers have been committed to 
prison}, 








